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MAINE, FARMER. 
Silk in Maine. 


We do not hear much of the silk culture, since 
the mulberry fever has abated, but occasianally we 
find that there are some who continue to feed a few 
worms in a quiet way, and make a little silk for their 
own use. We have received a very excellent spe- 
cimen of sewing silk from Mr. Robert Wentworth 
of Buxton, in this State. He says that he made a- 
bout two pounds during the past season. We are 
frequently enquired of by individuals, in regard to 
he practicability of cultivating the mulberry and 
naking silk in Maine. From some little experience 
in the business, in former times, and from consider- 
able observation, we are entirely convinced that silk 
culture can be made a fair business in Maine. In 
order however to accomplish this the following con- 
ditions must be complied with: 

1. The right kind of Mutberry. 

®, The right kind of labor. 

5. Industry and attention to the business. 

Mr. Wentworth says he has the Brussais and the 
Multicaulis, and that the Brussais stands the winter 
better than the white Mulberry, and that the Multi- 
caulis, if not protected, will be killed down to the 
ground. «This agrees with the experience of others. 
It establishes this fect—that the Multicaulis will 
not do for Maine, and that the Brussais will. Mr. 
Israel] Herrick of Leeds, who has perseveringly and 
attentively followed the business, informs us that he 
has discarded the Multicaulis and cultivates the 
Brassais as being the hardiest and best of any that 
he has yet tried. He also says that he finds by close 
attention in feeding the worms, he can hasten their 
maturity as much as you can hasten the fattening 
ot hogs by full and careful feeding. He says that 
the silk culture may be made a fair business, if at- 
tended to as it should be. 

2. The right kind of labor. By employing fe- 
insles, children and feeble persons to pick the leaves 








—two for the premiums on corn, and one for the pre- 
mium on peas and oats. 


gill and Elijah & Lewis Wood, all of Winthrop. 


ment annexed, twenty-five bushels per acre, and the 
Messrs, Woods a fraction less than twenty-five bush- 
els. As your Com. were not furnished with samples 
of the wheat, either in the raw or manufactured state 
whereby we could judge of the quality, or the care 
with which they cleansed it—we were compelled to 
go by the record. We therefore award your first 
premium to Summers Pettengill, and your second to 
the Messrs. Wood. 


appeared, viz; Oakes Howard of Winthrop, and 
John Hains of Readfield. The quality of the soil— 
mode of management, &c. &c. are detailed in their 
statements annexed, by which it appears that John 
HIains raised eigh*y and a half bushels of corn per 
acre, and Oakes Howard raised a fraction short of 
seventy bushels per acre, together with pig corn, | 
pumpkins and other trimunings tofit~ We therefore 





and feed the worms—or in other words, those who 
camnot earn so much, and therefore cannot demand 
and obtain so much wages as the strong and robust, 
the profits will be enhanced and the work done just 
c- well. 

3. Industry and attention to the business. As the 
whole of the success depends upon the feeding and 
good condition of the worms,they must not be neglec- 
ted. The worms cannot feed themselves, and feed- 
ing them to a surfeit to-day and starving them to- 
morrow, is apt to make them unhealthy and essen- 
tially curtail ‘he amount of silk produced. 

Much injury has been done to this pursuit, by the 
extravagant stories and calculations made by many 
in regard to the profits to be derived trom cultiva- 
ting the worm and reeling silk. 

It was thought that the Mulberry trees might be 
put on the very poorest land that could be found, 
and that, with little or no care, the worms would rol! 
out the silk robes of the richest variety. Now the 
fact is, light soil is better than wet and heavy soil 
for the mulberry, but it should be in good heart. 
This tree wants something to live upon as well as 
every other vegetable, and a good genercus manur- 
ing does them as much good as it does corn. 

While upon this subject we will mention a fact 
which may be of service to some, in regard to color- 
ing silk black. Wenever could get that fine lustre 
or polish on any that we had colored at home, or at 
any of the dyers in this vicinity. It was always a 
dead, dull color. We have however been told that 
the lustre is put on by a manual operation. The 
skein is twisted hard, and then beat, and let go to 
untwist suddenly, and thus by this sort of friction or 
rubbing, the polish comes on. We hope that Mr. 
Wentworta and all others engaged in the business 
will persevere, By proper exertion, silk enough may 
be made in ‘Maine to meet most if not all the demand 
for sewing, &c. It may be made, if rightly manag- 
ed, a fair business—it only requires, as we before 
said, industry and attention, with faith and just, but 
not extravagant views of the subject. 


—>-— 
Battarp Ruta Baea anv Scotcu Ruta Baga. 
—Among the variety of turnip seeds sent to us sum- 
' mer before last by Megsrs. Cole & Bosson, were 
some of the above. These were given to Mr. Rufus 
Moody, among some others. We have received 
specimens of the above and find them of good flavor. 
Mr. Moody says they are productive varieties and 
worth propagating. ‘They appear to be hybrids— 
Liat is, a cross with the ruta baga and yellow flat. 
COs - 


Report of the Committee 
O/ the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, upon 

Wheat, Corn, Barley, Rye, Peas, Peas and Oats, 

Beans & Garden Seeds. Consisting of E. Houmes, 

J. Cuuncuiix, and R. Moopy. 

To the Trustees of the K. Co. Ag. Society—Gents. 
~The Committee who had the honor of being ap- 
iy inted to sit in judgment upon claimants for pre- 

niums for the above named array of crops, have to 
report—That like many other official appointments, 
U.ey found that their commissions covered more jur- 





labor—that owing to the drouth of the last season 
our farmers had but little of the above crops to har- 
‘est, and still less to say about them. 

lhere were but two entries for premiuins on wheat 


isdiction than their actual services accomplished in 
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The competitors on wheat were Summers Pettin- 


Mr. Pettengill raised, as you will see by the state- 


For your premiums on corn only two competitors 


award to John Hains of Readfield, your first premi- 
um, and to Oakes Howard your second—and in the 
mean time, with all due deference, would ask if 
some more exact and definite mode cannot be devis- 
ed for ascertaining how much Indian corn a man 
does actually raise upon an acre? This crop is al- 
ways measured when it is husked, in the ear, when,if 
ever, it is plump and full. It is measured in the corn 
basket, which, whether of larger or smaller diameter, 
greater or smaller height, always holds a bushel, and 
two of them full of ears inakes exactly a sealed /Vin- 
chester bushel when shelled. Such is the theory and 
such the practice—the facts remain to be guessed at 
after all. 

Only one entry was made, as we have before said, 
for your premium on peas and oats. That was by 
Dudley Hains of Readfield, but as he neither appear- 
ed to make answer to his claim, nor sent in his state- 
ment, he was defaulted accordingly. 

As it regards your premiums offered for the other 
crops—not a mortal made entry or claim for them, 
whereby we saved trouble and you saved money. 

All of which we respectfully submit. 

Winthrop, Jan.8, 1812. FE, HOLMES, per order. 


STATEMENTS OF COMPETITORS. 
The acre of wheat, which I offer for your con- 
sideration, was sown on the 20th of last May, with 
Black Sea wheat, which vegetated quickly and pros- 
pered well. It was harvested the last of August, 
aud thrashed and measured the first wesk in Octo- 
tober, by Mr. Sylvester King. It measured twenty 
five bushels of well filled and thoroughly cleaned 
wheat to the acre. The land on which it was rais- 
ed, is clay loam. It was mowed 3 years previous 
to breaking up in Sept. 1839, and produced about 
one ton of hay per year to the acre, the latter crop 
was ploughed under in September 1839, In May 
1840, it was well cultivated and planted with corn, 
There being 12 loads of manure put in the hills. 
There has been no other manure on the land, it 
produced 40 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 
Expense of cultivating and harvesting whet. 


. Pioughing the ground, $1, 75 
Sowing and harrowing, 75 
Washing and cleaning the wheat, 25 
Reaping and binding, 2, 50 
Hawling in, 50 
Two bushels of seed wheat, 3, 50 


Thrashing and cleaning, 





Value of wheat crop. 
25 bushels at $1, 50 per bushel, 
One ton of straw, 





40,50. 
Expense of cultivating and harvesting, 212,25 
Profit of land $28,25. 


SUMMERS PETTENGILL. 


The two pieces of wheat for which we claim the 

Society’s premium for one or the other, were rais- 
ed, one in 1839 was mowing land, and had been 
in mowing three years. It was plowed in the fal] 
and in the spring manured with green barn manure 
rather coarse and full of straw, and worked in with 
a cultivator, and manured in the hill with well rot- 
ted barn manure, and plastered and, we obtained a 
good crop in 1840. In 1841, it was plowed in the 
spring, harrowed down and two bushels of red 
bearded wheat, sowed on the 26th day of May. 
It was cut when ripe and thrashed suparately, and 
there were thirty bushels and one half of good full 
wheat. The other piece has been this day meas- 
ured by Lewis Page, and found to be one acre and 
thirty eight rods of land. The other piece had been 
mowed until 1839, that and the next year it was 
pastured with sheep, and in the fall of 1840 it was 
ploughed. In the spring of 1841 it was worked 
with the cultivator, and then sowed with the same 
kind of red bearded wheat, two bushels, and plaster- 
ed and lime mixed with the wheat to make it dry 
to sow and no more, without any manure. It has 
this day been measured, and contains one acre and 
forty two rods of land, as measured by said Page, 
It was thrashed separately and there were twenty 
bushels and one half of good clean wheat. 

Winthrop Dec. 235 1841, E. & L, WOOD. 


The land on which I raised my corn is of a south- 
east cant of a brown or blackish colored, loam rath 
er moist, it was taken up in 1826 and planted with- 
out manure. The next year, was sowed and laid down 
to grass without any manure, it was then mowed for 
eleven or twelve years, which was as long as it was 
worth mowing, it was then turned to pasture. I 
ploughed it in August 1840, The last spring I 
spread on a light dressing of coarse manure I should 
think not over seven cords and harrowed it in. |! 
planted about the 12th of May in the following man- 
ner. I furrowed lightly about three feet apart, it was 
then manured in the hill with manure principally 
from the hog-yard with a shovelful to two and some- 
times three hills and covered lightly with earth, 
hills about two feet apart. I thren droped from 5 to 7 
kernels in a hill, with about a spoonful of plaster to 
the hill, with a small dressing of ashes after the 
corn was up. It was hoedtwice. [harvested from 
one acre one hundred and sixty five vushels of ears 


~ | if not inquire for information. Is it to be expected 


account of the expense of raising but think I raised 


itas cheap as I ever raised any. 
Respectfully Submitted, 
Readfield, Dec. 24, 1841. 


The land on which my corn grew is a deep soil, 
a partof it has aclay subsoil; during 3 years pre- 
ceeding the crop of crop it was mowed; lat 
spring I spread on to it before and after it was 


JOHN HAINS. 


then harrowed and planted it about the middle of 
May in rows 3 1-2 or 4 feet one way, 2 1-2 or 3 feet 
the other way, and manured in the hills with the ma- 
nure scraped from the barn yard the fall, before, a- 
bout 4 cords peracre. I hoed it three times during 
the season ; harvested it the first of Oct. and on one 
acre and one half and 22 rods I had 99 baskets full 
of corn, 6 of them were not of so good a quuity, 
I then shelled one basket full of the corn and it 
made one bushel and five quarts of shelled corn, 





teen bustiels and fifteen quarts, a 
ed nine cart loads of pumpkins. The corn that I 
planted was a mixture of the twelve rowed Canada 
and the eight rowed usually grown in this vicinity. 

Dee. 18th, 1841. OAKES HOWARD. 

-._22—- 
Weelen Factory at Turner. 

It gives us pleasure to notice the efforts of our 
fellow citizens in different parts of the State to in- 
troduce manufacturing business, wherever there is 
a probability of their doing a fair business. Some 
of the spirited and enterprising people of Turner 
have built a noble brick edifice, four stories high, 
aud have leased it to a company who have started 
the manufacturing of woolen cloths. We had an 
opportunity of examining the establishment not long 
since, and were highly gratificd with the specimens 
of cloths, such as cassimeres, flannels and satinetis 
which they make there. 

— : 
Answer to the Ploughinan’s Strictures. 


Mr. Horimes :—In the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
I find the following strictures on a piece written by 
me, and subscribed with my own proper name. “The 
last section of the above communication is well 
written and the advise good ; but what are we to 
understand by the first ? There must be some mis- 
take by the writer or the printer, otherwise we have 
lost cur reckoaing. We cannot perceive why a 
porous subsoil is needed in the case stated ; nor 
how a hard pan or clay 4 or 5 feet deep, will answer 
very well for a porous subsoil. Can Mr. Wood ex- 
plain ” 

I answer, I can let Mr. Buckminster know what 
my meaning was. I am in the habit of writing with 
the expectation that the Editor will knock off the 
knots.* It seems in this case it was not done very 
perfectly ; nor was it very well punctuated to show 
its meaning in the best manner. I wrote short, and 
communicated a number of ideas in as short a com- 
pas as I could, expecting if criticism was necessary 
it would be done at our office, and not sent to Bos- 
ton to have it done. I must say that if practical 
farmers are to be deterred from commuaicating 
to the columns of our agricultural periodicals for 
fear of criticism, here or elsewhere, there is an end 
of the usefulness of our agricultural journals, They 
ought to be encouraged to do it, and your duty Mr. 
Editor is so to correct as to make them best ex- 
press their true meaning, if it can be understood, 


that Editors have as much experience as_ those far- 
mers who have followed that occupation all their 
lives ? Idleness and a fear of criticism is what makes 
the columns of your paper so barren of useful mat- 
ter founded on practice. 

Pray Mr. Editors, you that had thousands of fath- 
er’s money spent on each of you, do not make so 
drealful a use of your knowledge as to deter farmers 
from writing and speaking on the subject, if you do 
you are a curse and nota blessing. I know far- 
mers who have become somewhat famous in their 
own calling, by experience and conversation with 
their brother farmers, who were deterred from the 
above causes fiom writing one word on the subject 
in their whole lives, and wheu they died nearly all 
was lost. Are we to have our journals consecrated 
to-practical farming and a medium of interchange 
of ideas between farmers, or are our pockets to be 
picked for classical writing by Editors? I hope the 
farmers, I hear no complaint from farmers that I was 
not understood, but from an Editor. I am a practi- 
cal fariner, and have had many years experience 
and I do not intend it shall be wholly lost to others, 
if I can make myself understood by my brother far- 
mers. Inthe piece alluded tol think it must be 
again printed to have that full knowledge of my 
meaning which is called for by Mr. Buckminster. 
The following was my meaning. I say, the State of 
Maine has a moister climate than most parts ef the 
United States, and assign as a reason, the position 
or course which we are from the great lakes where 
the greatest quantity of water must be exhaled by 
the sun, I will not go into all the doctrine of wind, 
heat and the operations thereof. I say, the water 
which falls on our high lnads, in making its way to 
the ocean has a tendency to rise nearly to the height 
of the fountain head. Then follows a number of 
remarks that even the Editor of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman makes no remarks upon unless it is a 
general one, and acknowledges that the last sec- 
tion was about right, but in the first there must be 
some mistake by the writer or printer. 

“He says we cannot perceive how porous sub- 
soil is needed in the case stated.” 1 explain, for the 
very purpose of leting down the superfluous and 
stagnant water from the surface.” Wehave not a 
little Jand in Maine rendered nearly useless in con- 
sequence of the want of a porous subsoil. Then 
follows, nor a hard pan or clay four or five feet 
deep will answer fora porous subsoil. In descri- 
bing what the farmer needed, I mentioned a porous 
subsoil, lime rock is the best, and next to that grav- 
el, but he need not despair if he had 4 or five feet of 
good soil, or a hard pan, or clay, or evenledge. But 

Nore.—We knocked the knots off pretty well. 
It is true a splinter or two stuck in brother - 
minster’s hands in it. It will 





of sound corn, and five ef poor corn. I kept no 


Buck 
not 
morta]. Atany rate there ts no of lock jaw 
tal either partie ee Be 
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ploughed, seven cords of coarse mznure per acre } 


making onthe whole piece one hundred and four- comm 
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Ring, January 15, 





1842. 
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EZEXIEL HOLMES, Edito:. 
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tor of the Massachusetts Ploughman at- 
}make me say that a hard pan or clay is a 

for a porous subsoil, when nothing was 

rom my mind. Now I ask if that is mota 
quibbie. ELUAH WOOD. 












——_— 
Valuable Cow. 


formes: -Ilaving learned that my neighbor 
Mr. I Harris, owned a first rate cow, I address- 
eda to him requesting him to give me a histo- 
ry of her pedigree, age, manner she had been kept, 
the Atity of butter and cheese she weekly or 
duced, &c.-&c. Believing that we do 
® good cow at her worth, and knowing Mr. 
Id give a plain, true and unvarnished ac- 

















the cause of my request. I enclose it for 
tion if you think the public would be bene- 
\T ought to remark that Mr. Harris in his 
un ation to me, towards the close, refers to 
airy women, cooks, &c. which he well knew I ab- 
horred ; for when I am about to purchase butter I al- 
ways enquire if it was made by a snuff taker, if it 
was, I shun it, knowing it to be mixed with pulver- 
ized tobacco, &c. He also writes that his better 
half does not set her milk under the bed, alluding to 
an article I sometime ago caused to be published in 
the Farmer; I having bought some butterwwhich ap- 
peared well, but the good woman who cooked for 
me at that time thought she discovered a mote in it, 
which turned outto be a well grown bed bug, on 
which the stuff was put with the soap grease. 


SAMUEL WOOD. 









Winthrop, Dec. 25, 1841. 


Winthrop, December, 23, 1841. 

S. Woop Esq.—Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 
11th instant asking the history of my cow &e. was 
duly received, and should have been answered 
sooner had not the most of my time since been de- 
voted to the care of a friend in his last sickness. 

The cow I have milked the season past, and ever 
since she was two years old, is one of my own rai- 
sing, seven years old the 3d of April last. Her 
Dam was one half blood English and from the King 
Bull, so called, and kept for a season or two at Read- 
field Corner. Her sire a half blood from the iin- 
ported bull Denton, end kept one season in Winthrop 
by Doct. Holmes. Her Dam I owned and milked 
3 1-2 years, and upto the 11th April, 1835 when she 
died, leaving a calf two days old. During the three 
seasons I milked her the quantity of milk she gave, 
three or fourmonths in each, averaged 20 quarts 
per day or 40 pounds, and was often weighed and 
measured. Her milk was rich and yielded a large 
portion of butter, ani she was not dry two months 
in all the three years. In 1834, if I remember the 
date, was awarded to her at the Ken. Co. Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Show ‘a premium of seven Dollars as 
the best milch cow. The cow I now have was a 
small peor calf, the mother having given « targe 
quantity of milk unti! within a week of calving. 
The calf was learned to drink at a few days old, 
and through the summer continued poor. During 
the first winter she had a feed of wheat-bran and 
potatoes daily, and afterwards erdinary keep until 
two years and one month old when she had her first 
calf. She has had a calf every year since, except 
in the spring of 1840, which season she was farrow. 
She last calved about the 4th or Sth of May last, 
and was last.approached on the 12th July by the 
bull belonging to Mr. Ladd, a fine nxtive animal, 
having been dry about ten weeks, nearly twice as 
long as she had been dry in all since she had her 
first calf. 

The first summer she gave a large quantity of 
milk frequently weighing 34 and several times 35 
pounds per day; and for several weeks in succes- 
sion we made from 7 1-2 to 2 1-4 pounds of butter 
per week. She was entered at the succeoding Show 
and received the first premium on two years old 
heifers. At 3 years old she gave renewed evidence 
of her useful properties for the dairy, though, from 
the great quantity of milk she had given the sum- 
mer and winter before, on very poor and scanty feed, 
she continued through the whole season to be very 
low in flesh, She gave notwithstanding a large 
mass of milk often 38 and sometimes 40 pounds per 
day ; and the yield of butter for some weeks did not 
vary much from 1 1-2 lb. per day. She was that 
year also entered at the Fair for a premium, with 
ample vouchers, as to the quantity of her milk and 
the butter made therefrom. She was examined by 
the Committee, and all that is said of her in that 
report is the following short sentence, “The cow of 
Pliny Harris is not worthy of a premium.” As this 
was wholly gratuitous, and singular in the history of 
awards, I did not know whether to consider it the 
mere ebulition of the spleen of a disappointed com- 
petitor for a premium the year before; or an offi- 
cial “Bull” for the guide of future Committees. 
At any rate I thought it a hint at least to tread with 
caution on disputed ground, and I assure you Sir, 
this is the last “official recommendation” she has 
been ina way to receive. Since that time she has 
been kept exclusively for use, though her milk has 
frequently been weighed or measured to gratify the 
curiosity of any ftiend who might be present at the 
time. Until the present season we have never con- 
sidered her milk as good as her mother’s, though it 
always yielded a good portion of rich yellow cream, 
and made the best of butter ; but the skimmed milk 
was blue and thin. Ithink this may be accounted 
for by the fact thet she had been low in flesh ever 
since she was two years old until last winter, and 
had been dry not much more than a month in the 
whole time. She gave, when farrow in winter, eight 
quarts in all the warm weather, in the coldest about 
seven quarts per day. Last winter she gave less 
milk, took on a decent coat of flesh and attained a 
17 to 20 pounds in the morning, and from 25. to 28 
pounds at night. During most of October she gave 
32 pounds per day, or 16 quarts. As milk, for eve- 
ry purpose for which it is needed ina family, is 
worth more than the butter made from it would 
bring in market, we have ever considered economy 
in living, the very next step to prodigality in its use. 
We have therefore used it in no stinted measure, 


Sw _—a 


for coffee or custards, cakes or puddings, for the 
sake of making butter to sell. The living of my 
son, in feebie health, has been bread or pudding and 
milk a large part of the season. A generous sup- 
ply has always been retained from every mess for 
family use. Of the residue you can judge. Be- 
fore the 20th of July we had sold as neer as can be 
remembered between 30 and 40 pounds of butter; 
had used in the family two thirds as much. In the 
warmest part of the season my wife made cheese 
16 in number, weighing between 7 and 8 pounds 
each. Two days milk for a cheese, and the runnet 
put in warm from the cow. This wos small dairy 
business to be sure, but then we made more thar 
190 pounds first rate cheese. At intervals of cool- 





er weather we made butter, and have ever since 
I have sold since Sept. 47 pounds for 12 cents pe | 
pound, and have about es much moreon hand. We | 
no doubt eat as much butter as other families of 

five or six persons. I cannot exactly tell the quar- 

tity made per week. Much less what the txi- 

mum quantity would have heen had we used ngpe 
of the milk or cream otherwise. We have churned 

every Saturday night for about two months. 

I had churned on the evening of the 11th the 
date of your letter, and weighed it on Lsonday after 
it had been worked, and found it to weigh 6 3-4 
pounds. We had an extra boarder in the family 
for the two weeks previous, and more company on 
the last than usual; consequently had used more 
cream. Ialso weighed the milk on Monlay and 
Tuesday, as follows: : 

Monday morning 11 pounds, evening 11 1-2 Ibs. 
Tuesdyy morn 1] pounds, evening 9 lbs. I milk 
soon after sunrise in the morning; in the evening 
generally between 8 and 9 o’clock. She has al- 
ways beea milked twice a day in summer, in the 
coldest weather in winter, but once. I milk when 
athome; my wife in my abscence. 

Her keeping in summer is such pasture as I have 
been able to hire in the neighborhood, without a 
spoonful of provender of any kind. This keep you 
well know in this place is much inferior to what 


lwhich they live. 





my communication, yon seem to differ somewhat 
row my sentiments, In the clesing sentence in 
sid note you say, “practical agriculture first wind 
forget not the oroamental.”” This precisely coin 
cides with my sentimentea 1 vieh to see ont repal)- 
lic beaufified with ornamental irces, flowers, shrub- 
wood-lts Ke. &e. burl 


will just throw forward one remark. 


bery, shillfully managed 
A strong te- 
gerd sould be had for utility, and we may err by 


running inte cacess ip the practive of whai might 


be termed «roamental farming. Nor is a former ex- 
cusable thong) he possess immense wealth, if he 
spend an uureasonable portion of his time and men- 
ey in earrying forward mere ornamental farming 


itis the duty of ‘hose who are wealtiy to be aciive 
in promoting the interests of the comigunily in 
Aft r, all it is not ornamental 
farming (if not purged to excess) that I eschew, but 
[I shal! wage war witha corrupt agricu‘turel aristoc- 
racy whatever may be the form in which it may 
present itself. If you think Mr Editor thot any of 
My sen iments aro ivcorrect, I wish you te give 
your views sila little fur‘her upon this subject. 


¢. EB. Rotrs, 
Rumford, Dec, 1341, 


Norr. [ris right, ontoubtedly, to gnard with 
zealous care, our rights »nd our | berties, and to 
preserve as far as possible the purity and simplicity 
of our Republican manner: and institutions, but at 
the same time it is as wive not to be too jealous, or 
Friend Rolfe 


talks strong ebout Aristocracy, and we area aware 


so ‘skittish’ as t» s‘art at shadows 


that it has been and still is rather a fruitful theme.— 


all manner of 
change#are rung according to the views, the foars 


A sort of alarm bell oa which 
or designs of those who take hold of it. But Aris. 
tocracy in our country must be rather a nondescript. 
It would make some of the fat Barons of Europe 
laugh to hear us talk about Aristocracy, in a ¢oun- 
try where free sudrage is tlereted—where titles of 
nobility are forbidden by the constitution, and where 
H o-n or E-s-q is about the highest notch of dis- 
tinction to which the best orthe worst can arrive ; 
aud wore especially where there is nv such thing as 


Entails, by which overgrowe esiates can be acen- 





dairy farmers give theircows. In winter, h Ly, straw 
and a few rootsand apples. As I have always kept 
sheep and sometimes a horse, have bought. early 
half my fodder every winter. This has been of 
every quality Sou good hay to the coarsest wheat 
straw; which has always been eaten by her, scarce- 
ly leaving sufficient to litter her stall. This year 
I have plenty of hay. She has also had the fall 
feed in my field on about two acres of mowing. 
But the generous after-feed ina farmer’s mow ing, 
or a belly full of pumpkins is a luxury she never 
knew. She has frequently had some slops and 
wheat bran, but nothing like a bushel of meal ina 
year. Very few cows have ever eaten so much 
coarse and ordinary fodder. And I believe if you 
were to feed her you would cheerfully accord to her 
the disposition as well as the capacity to eat her full 
share. 

We may fairly add to the profits of tie milk, at 
least half cf the keeping of a hog through the 
summer which weighed 300 pounds. 

Iam much obliged for your favors because you 
have shown a disposition to ascertain facts: and if 
the desultory manner in which your questions have 
been answered shall be satisfactory, you can make 
of the whole or any part, such use as you may think 





proper. I am with mach respect, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
PLINY HARRIS. 
P.S. Isend you a specimen of the butter at our 


latest churning. Of the color and richness you can 
judge: and as to the “seasoning,” some people be- 
ing justly fastidious in that particular, I beg ieave 
to assure you my wife is no “snuff-taker” nor does 
she practice setting her milk “under the bed.” 

I have frquently heard people say, “Ah I know all 
about it. I could have as gooda cow if I could af- 
ford to keep her as well.” The generous price of 
good butter in market I should suppose would war- 
rant the experiment; besides the saving of hay, for 


Let such farmers be good enough to come and see. 
Our keeping and management a e no secrets. IP. H. 


’ . 
Ornamental Farming, Princely Estates 
and Aristocracy. 


Mea Homes :—In No. 51, vol 9th, of the Maire 
Farmer I wrete ashortarticle on the subject of a 
It will be seen 
that I rather opposed ornamental! farming in general 
and touched upon the subject of aristocracy. Now 
aristocracy is aristocracy let it appear in whatever 
form it may. I have entertained fears that even te 
agriculture of our country may in coming time be- 
come corrupted. Look at modera Europe and what 
a scene is presented toour view; here and there a 
“princely estate’ owned by some lord, and what of 
the bulk of the population? tied down to the pota- 
toe the whole potatoe and nothing bu: the potatoe 
and not half enough of that to remove the pains of 
hunger, or even prevent starvation. This is a beau- 
tiful specimen of agricultygal aristocracy! The 
lords of such “princely estates” riot in luxury, and 
are fed on “delicious meats’’ and live entirely with- 
out labor. The great body of the population are 
compelled to perform severe labor and coufined to a 
slender vegetabie diet. 


Where then ah! where shall poverty reside 
“To ‘scape the pressure of e»ntagious pride?” 


Many are at this time pouring invective upon our 
Southern and Western brethrev, bee: nse they 
hold slaves: (It is not my intention to discuss the 
merits or demerits of either slavery or anti-slavery 
at this time,) but contrast if you please the condi- 
tien of the American slave with the poor man io 
Europe. The former, as a general thing I presume, 


princely estate in Massachuset's. 


I believe such people generally keep and milk two: 


mu!'9! and kept ia families by the rights ef primny- 
geniiure &c, It is true, that we now aud then see 
some people cutting fautastic tricks by way of 
shewing their own ideas of their individual euperi- 
Grity,—brt we have generally found more of this 
among those whore heads were as light as their 
pockets. We have actually krown an individual, 
who was not worth a five dollar bill iw the world, 
put on more airs and be more exclusive in his asso- 
ciations, than those worth their thousands—nay 
millions. In regard to the character of Mr. ‘. tho 
individual referred to in Mr. R's former communica- 
ion, who has thus unconsciously, unwittingly and 
very innocently become the theme of Newspaper 
remark, we are happy to addyco the testimony of 
one who isacqua‘nted with bim—Read the follow- 
ing. 
Ornamental Farming. 

Mr. Houmes :—In the last numberof the Maine 
Farmer, I noticed a communication, signed “ John 
E. Rolfe,’ the purport ef which seemed to be that 
J. P. Cus'sing, Esq, of Watertown, Mars, could 
spend his money beter than he does,in cnultivas g 
fields instead of fruits and flowers. Mr. R. seems to 
imply that farmers may spend too much money in 
decorating their farms, io building large houses, and 
in ornamenting their grounds. There is no ques- 
It would be folly in a far- 
mer of small capital to spend his money in that 
which would ot be profitable to himse!fand fami- 
ly. Still hie wie and daughters may cultivate a 
few roses in the garden, and a few geraniums in th» 


tion upon this point. 


parlour, & mo harm woul! cone by at, L think. Mr. 
Cashing is a man of great wealth and unbounded 
liberality, what he spends in green houses, in gar- 
dening and on bia grounds, is but a drop in the - 
bucket. Whet is the expense of kveping five nen, to 
a gentleman whose income ‘is—I dare not name it; 
but 6 farms as expensively cultivated aa his own 
would not consume half of his annual income. Mr. 
man. [is 
manors are reiuing and gentleacaily, but anassum- 
ins, He hates pompand parale. He is fund of 
the eeciety of his friends, but shuns the public 
gaze, ind studiously avoids attracting public atten 
ition by a show of wealth, splendid equipage or tin- 
He shows much good taste in bis 
amusements. How can a man of fortune and lei- 


sure, (after profit ceases to be desirable,) epend hie 
eisure time more rationally thon by the scieniiie 


cultivation of the soil—By rvising the best vegeta- 
bles, the best fruit and the most beautiful and most 
fragrant flowers. Mr C. not only takes plersure in 
Hortict tare and Flori clture,'ut Agriculiare. 

He fecls quite as mach interest, I think in the 6 41- 
entific cultivation of bis fields, as he does in his 
He is willing to spend 


Cushing is by no means an ostent thous 


sellec livery. 


gardens and green houses. 
money in experiments on his soil, and wishes the 
facmerto profit by the results of thm. Heiss 
friend to the husbandman and farmer, and a bene- 
factor to mankind. His gardens and Green houses 
are supported, not solely for himself but in part to 
gratity the public. They are all thrown open one 
day in the week for the amusement and pleasure “47 
all who may have a wish to see them, and ser‘ ants 
are kept to wait on visiters, take care of their by ,,. 
ses &e. His Boston friends and the imhabrie is jn 
his vicinity feel under great obligations t jin fur 
this gratifying indulgence. Thereisne@ | onietiscg 
showing off about this thing. ta eieen 
present himeeclf, and never nul: of 


ess as ao mark 
civility to some friend or * -quaintance who may 
chance tocall on him. I 


. ‘ +o parallel can be drawn 
Fim feopesee farmine between a man of fortune 
who cultivates thr 


~ ™'- silos a healthy, rational and 
scientific mur oment, and one who does it fore 
MsintainsP oo —still the latter may be profied Ly 
the me aey spending of the former. I have said 
the* aie C. was unboundedly liberal, I vill relate 





weather: bot how is the case with the latter? By, 
is compelled to perfurm more seve'e labor and if hye 
is very fortunate he procures enough of refar ¢ vege- 
table fuod to merely sustain lif. ; 

Whether political science will trivnph over cor- 
rupt aristocracy in our America, I asins to be de- 
cided : but I think I have touchud upon a subject 
which might well employ tha wisdom of the states- 
man, the eagle eyed sagacity of she philosopher, 
and all the anxious solicitade of the patriot, 





an] never gradged a sufficient quantity of cream 





2973 5— 


But I find My Editor that ia 2 note appended to 


is well fed and defended from the inclemencies of!” 


anecdote of him. I: is a small thing to be sure 
in comparison to some he does, but it shows the 
man. fle was riding one day in the country, and 
his horse became unmanageable. A laboring man 
near by, seeing the predicament in which Mr C. was 
placed, at some risque to himself, caught the horse 
by the head and held him. After the harness or 
whatever caused the difficulty was adjusted Mr C. 
handed the man a five dollar Bill, observing it wae 
allbe had in his pocket, but thet he would heae 
from him agnin. The neaxi day he sent his servant 


with $50, * BJ, 


4 








—O_— 
Origin. 
Solitude, 

We talk of solitude ; and where shall we find it ? 
Is it only in some rude cot far in the forest’s depths, 
overhung by the bleak and snowy hills of eternal 
winter—in the trackless wild where scarce a human 
foot hath trod, far from the habitations of civilized 
beings, that man feels most utterly alone? Is it on 
some desert isle, far in the sea, whose rock-bound 
shore ocean’s waves have lashed for ages, where 
not a solitary being dwells to whom the exiled one 
can tell the joys and sorrows that swell his bosom ? 
Is it when last his steps have passed the threshold 
of his childhood home, the household hearth, the 
parental board, the altar shrine where his young 
heart’s devotion had been. offered up—all left 
behind and wild winds bear him away over 
mountain waves and reckless billows, to where no 
friendly voice falls on his ear in tones of kindness 
and sympathy, no eye in tenderness meets his wish- 
ful gaze, no hand, though disease should mark him 
as her victim, to wipe the cold pespiration from his 
brow ? Is it true that there he: must feel alone ; but 
there are sweet memories of the past to cheer his 
soul, there are brigi:t visions that lay along his path 
like beacon lights gleaming along the waste of in- 
term‘nable darkness ; his'spirit can hold commun- 
jon with beings of the uppér world, with the shades 
of departed friends, who like @inistering angels, 

watcl: around their loved, they have left on earth. 
But this methinks is not-the depth of solitude. I 
have stood by the dying bed of those I loved—I 
have seen the eye that talked bright words and 
spoie ‘indly feelings’closed in death—I have heard 
the voice, that made almost heavenly music, speak 
out its last farewell—I have laid my hind on the 
death cold b-ow, and seen enclosed by the coffin 
lid the sister and friend of my early days, I follow- 
ed the slow and sible hearse as it bore her to the 
home of the dead, and heard the cold clods as they 
were thrown in upon her bosom, I turned away and 
felt alone. That home was a desolate and cheer- 
less spot, from whence one so lovely and cherished 
had departed. But this is not what I call solitude. 
I have felt the most utter loneliness, the deepest sol- 
itule (strange as it may seem) among the busy 
bustling crowd, in the halls of the guy, where mirth 
and wine, and dance held high their revels long. 
Wher® bright forms moved like fairy nymphs in 
golden sunlight playing, where youth and beauty 
met, where age and manhood came, a!l devotees, to 
bow at pleasure’s shrine, an] on the altar fling their 
fiding wreaths. Insuch places, hive I felt, many 
a time, more completely isolated from the worid, 
methinks, than where I an inhabitant of a Catho- 
lic’s convent, and had sworn eternal renunciation 
of all the bright and loved, and beautiful of the 
earth. This is what I call solitude. To be where 
scores an perhaps hundreds are congregated, and 
feel, among them all, not one heart that beats res- 
ponsive to thine own, not one chord of feeling binds 
the soul in unison with thine. Though music holds 
her concert high, not one strain, not one sound vi- 
brates in harmony with the music of the mind ; but 
all a discordant jarring seems.—This is what I call 
loneliness of feeling, thought, and soul. T. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary Jan. 6, 1842. 
-@or—- 


Taxine 1x Worx. [| is nodisoredit to a female 
to be obliged to maintain herself by work. On the 
contrary, it is an honor to have itsaid that she can 
support herself. It is her glory and the best recom- 
mendation to the eociety of all, whose good will and 
friendship are alone worth possessing. But there 
are females, who have been so educated by their 
parents, that they look upon labor as something ce- 
rogatory to their sex,and esteem those who are 
willing to work as far beneath themselves. They 
do not care to associate with those of their own sex 
whom misfortune or poverty compel to take in work, 
or who labor in shops or factories. But which is 
the most honorable, to deze away existence in fol- 
lowing the fool'sh fashions of the day—in dressing 
in the latest style, and be waited upon by servants— 
eareing nothing for the condition of the poor and 
distressed around, if self can only be decorated, and 
the first circle of society be ertered—or to rise 
with the dawn—suppost yourself, and enjoy the 
blessings of jite by living as the God of nature de- 
signed? Which, we ask,1s the most honorable— 
the most useful life? And who are the best calcu- 
lated to become real companions and happy and 
contented wives? Who buta fop, a drone, or a 
fool, would choose the former for a friend and com- 
panion through life—if it were not for her wealth? 
and who lives the happiest, und enjoys the most of 
this life? The answer is plain, and yet there are 
multitudes around, following after the foolish fash- 
ions of the day—spending the property of their fa- 
thers in gew gaws and silks, to make a splendid ap- 
pearance, to tickle the fancy of the simpleton, or 
unloose the purse-strings of the miserly wretch, 
Girls, if you know what belongs to your interest 
ANd Your Wapye2CSs, YSU Witt ever So ashamed to 
work—you will never letthe crimson mantle your 
cheeks, when it is said, ‘She takes in work,’ or ‘she 
has entered a shop or factory.’ No—it will be your 
joy snd your honor, and your pasport to success to 
a good husband, a cheerful and contented home, 
and all the blessings of a virtuous life. 


We have been led to these remarks, by hearing | 


from the lips of a young woman, as we passed her 
in the street a few days since, in a tone of haughty 
pride and a toss of the head, as she remarked to a 
companion in reference to an acquaintance, ‘I want 
to know if she takes in work!’ We know not the 
female, but we thought, what a fool the young man 
must be to choose such a one fora companion. If 
we wer. in want of a wiiv, and possessed a prince- 
ly fortane, we would search out that poor, industri- 
ous girl, and she should be made independent. We 
know she must make an excellent companion, an 
industrious and useful wife, and a kind and devoted 
friend, ‘She takes in work!’ Noble example! 
In a few years, though now despised fur her indus- 
try and economy, she will far, far outshine her 
proud and haughty acquaintance, and be introduced 
to better society, while she, poor thing! may be 
gind 10 work in her family or wash in her kitchen. 
Soch cases have occured. 

Females, love labor—despise sloth. Care not for 
tic sneering remark or the scornful look, and your, 
rewsrd, though slow, will be certain. Years of tri- 
ai an Lanxiety, with pradence and industry, will 
work out for you blessings and favors incomparably 
grentand lasting. “Take in work'—do any thing 
but live ay'azy, fashionable life. We abhor and de- 
test it—and a0 do all whose favor and friendship 
you would evorcare to gain.—Though others may 
wonder at your cay rse and sinile at your disposition, 
they shall be led inthe end to regard it as the 
height of wisdom and »0Und philosophy. If your 
parents are wealthy, remom et riches often take to 
themselves wings and fly ua’ 5 nothing earthly is 
more unstable. Of your indusirix."s and economi- 
eal hobits you will never be deprived. These are 
far more valuable to bring to a young™man than a 
princely fortune. Secure these, whatever may be 
sour situation in hife, and never, never be as, "med 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. | 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical! powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
Iess the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or cerrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 


Mechanics Can Settle Their Own 
Difficulties. 


Among the many good resolutions passed by the 
State Convention of Mechanics held in Augusta, in 
October last, there was none which gratified us more 
and which has since been so generally applauded, 
as the following :— 

“ Resolved, that we will use our endeavors in case 
of misunderstanding between our-zlves and our 
brother Mechanics end others, to have it adjusted 
by reference or arli:ration, rather than resort to the 
usual course of Jaw, and thereby save our funds for 
a better use.” If this principle should be faithfully 
carried out in practice, it would strike a death blow 
to nine tenths of the litigation which is now carried 
on, and which now enriches the lawyers and the of- 
ficers of the courts, and makes the litigants not only 
poor in purse, but sour in their tempers and unhappy 
in their minds. The present mode of settling dis- 
putes by lawsuits is by no means so just, so satisfac- 
tory, so speedy or so cheap and economical as it 
ought to be. Indeed, it has become a great grie- 
vag@ce—a sore evil in the land, and one that calls 
loudly for reform. What is the course pursued ? 
Two neighbors have a dispute. One or the other 
2nplies toa lawyer—a writ is issued and the other 
summoned to appear on such a day at the court 
house to answer to the complaint. He applies to 
another lawyer to defend hin. Each one summons 
a small army of witnesses, all leave their work and 
go “to courl.” The-Jocket is full, for they are not 
the only neighbors by some hundreds, who are guil y 
of the same kind of folly, and they must stay there 
at an enormous expense until their turn comes. 
Wel’, they are finally called—the wit esses sworn — 
the lawyers-question and cross question them, and 
then they each make a Jong plea either of argument 
or an apology for an erzunent, each directly oppo- 
site to the other—and then the Judge must go over 
the same ground by detailing the evidence, and by 
giving the law as it is, and then after all this trouble 
and expense and lawyers pleas—the who’e matler is 
left totwelve men. Now really it does seem that 
half the number of men, nay, one quarter of them 
could get out the facts from witnesses, and decide 
according tocommon sense and common honesty, 
and according to law as well, before going to all the 
trouble of feecing lawyers and going to court and 
dancing attendance day after day, as afterwards, for 
after all, the matter is left to men, and their decision 
is final. Now we do not blame the Lawyers. We 
have itis true no great regard for peitifoggers, but 
we do look with respect upon a genuine Lawyer, 
upon one who has devoted his time and talents to 
the study, and with honesty and good faith becomes 
the advocate of what is really right and just. But 
we do blame the litigious spirit thet is abroad, and 
it is with pleasure that we hail the first dawn of re- 
turning reason and light in this matter, as shadow- 
ed forth by the resolve which we lmve quoted. 

Nows.— We would refer our readers to a valua- 
ble article which has just come to hand, and which 
we take from the United States Farmer: Entitled— 

THE MORAL IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
LEGAL PROFEESSION, DESTRUCTIVE OF 
THE INTERESTS OF SOEFICTY. 

A bright feature on the face of society is that in- 
dicating moral and physical amelioration. Where- 
ever humanity bleeds, thither active benevolence 
sends its sympathising and healing messengers— 
breaking the chains of slavery, whether imposed by 
custom, prejudice, education, or law—taxing genius 
to portray the evil and the good, and ingenuity to 
augment the physical power. 

Among the ills of life is the instability of for- 
tune. The whole human race, especially the civil- 
ized portion, are continually invoking her smiles, 
aud labouring to perpetuate her blessings. She 
scatters her favours sparingly, liberally, and _pro- 
fusely ; but by a tenure so fickle that actual or ap- 
prehended loss darken the features of nearly the 
whole human family. 

In the present state of trial we shall not be able 
effectually to protect our property against the winds, 
the storms, and the lightnings of heaven—the com- 
motions of the ocean—nor the blight, mildew, and 
plagues of the earth. But when we entrust our 
property into the hands of our fellow creatures, we 
expect its safe keeping, and its return, as far as this 
cu possibly be done by Integrity of character. It 
is character tnat nes at tue fSundation of all inter- 
course and business transactions in society. We 
elevate man in the scale of being just in proportion 
as confidence approaches universality; and wo be 
to him who looks upon it with unsacred eyes, and 
performs acts that let down man in the scale of 
ble=sedness. 

In surveying the condition of our country fora 
few years past, the whole scene is checkered with 
shipwreck of fortune, and bankruptcy in trade—loss 
of confidence not only in individuals and corpora- 
tions, but in both State and General Governments. 
If this overthrow of confidence had been confined 
simply to inability to re-imburse, perhaps no gener- 
al demoralizing consequences would have followed. 
Indeed it might, as it did in few instances, have 
served es an occasion for manifesting the noble 
ym thies of our nature, resulting in cementing 

e bonds of fraternity andof the Union. But un- 
fortunately the apprehensions of pecuniary inabilit 
were heightened oy fears of defalcation and fraud. 
In consequence of this state of feeling, not only 
the —— pacmary Led trade were withheld, but im- 
mediate payment for past transactions was required. 
In this deplorable state of things custom waaianad 
the same course of procedure both with the honest 
and dishonest. Characigr was no guarantee. “The 
noblest work of God, an honest man,” was of no 
value. Business habits, long experience, abilities 
equal to the occasion, expected and undoubted fa- 
cilities and resources could not obtain delay. Le- 
gal measurss for priority of security were the order 
of the day. emgage to the debtor were of 
no consideration. No relationship of blood, of 
friendship, of citizenship, or of Christianity itself, 
could stay execution. é 

The uiry now arises, what circumstances 
heightened the sufferings, and what mor=] wrong 
= a pret We os, the aregre of a 
profession morally irresponsible, and the employ- 
ment of those of this profession as the agents fs 

















: 
the advocate or lawyer knows “but ; 
the world, and that his client and none 
remarks: “I'o save that client by all” 
means; to that or at all ha: 
to others, is the highest most unqu 
his duties; and he must not regard the 

ing, the TORMENT, the DESTRUC 
he may bring uponany other. Nay, 
the duties of a patriot those of an adys 
casting them, if need be, to tue wind, he 
on of if his fate it 
happily be to involve his country m confi 
client’s protection.” Whence, we would ask, 
authority for these men thus to act? Was: it fror 
Him who coiamanded us to love our neigh 
ourselves, and that all men were our 
Was it by the oaths of allegiance which th 
rots have taken to their eountry? What 
igin and history of such a doctrine, and 
fession? Is it strange our country for 
has bled ut every pore, when fifteen 
men are quartered in every section of the 
earnestly soliciting business of clients wii 
tinction of character? Is it strange that Ii 
oppressicn, and extortion, are so interwoven into 
ciety as to seem the necessary incidents of life? 
is it strange that justice is hard t. be obtained ?— 
that “the glorious uncertainty of the law” has pass- 
ed into a proverb? Insuch astate of things, can 
there be security to property when men a- 
mong the first in society will defend the fi ent 
“at all hazards and costs” to the rightful owner? 
It is in vain for these men tosay, “it is the grasping 
client, the inhuman law, on whose head should fi 
the censure.” ‘The God who made them moral a- 
vents, and placed consciences deep in their hearts, 

will hold them accountable for every act of free a- 
gency. Let the sufferer go to the “grasping client,” 
and he is told the advocate has and wishes the 
whole control of the matter. Let him go tothe ad- 
vocate, and he is told that his obligt-. mpel 
him to seek the interest of his client. T he re- 
sponsibility is thrown off by both and no redress 
obteined, whetever “torment” is inflic el, and how- 
ever certain may be “destruction.” There are thou- 
sands of “grasping clients” i: iling in the wealth 
that, according to the spirit of good will to neigh- 
bors, rightfully and justly belongs to others, who, 
pe-haps, are in abject poverty. 5 ; 

The principle on which the profession act, is that 
of the rum-seller—not being their “brother’s keep- 
er.” The object of both isthe sxme—money. We 
deem it a work of superrerogation to prove that 
there is a universal distrust of lawyers; that even 
in the open abodcs of rural life there are those of 
the legal profession who hold stition and influence, 
and whcse character in other respects is unimpeach- 
ed, and yet who will give their professional aid to 
those whose object is not protection and justice, but 
extoxtion and robbery. It is wrong that any pro- 
fession, in itself useful and necessary to mankind, 
should rest nader the ban of public prejudice, and 
thereby have its usefulness curtailed. The evil is 
not confined to that profession alone, but extends 
into all the interests of society. 

The Hon. Micth Sterling of Jefferson county, 
long a Senator from that district, thus speaks of 
lawyers, in an address before the New-York State 


ge 


Agricultural Society: “If husbandry,” says he, “is 


made respectable, as it ought to be, it will serve to 
check one of the grec test evi's thet bears now heavily 
upon the community—the rush of our young men in- 
to the learned professions, especially that of the law. 
The greater share of them [lawyers] never rise 
higher than respectable pettifpggers. There are 
no prejudices against agriculture as against the law.” 

The wretched condition of Spain is, in a great 
measure attributed to the stile of its judiciary. 
The Rev. Mr. Cheever thus gives the result of his 
observations. 

“Justice,” says he, “is a thing as much to be 
dreaded by the innocent as the guilty. The privi- 
lege of a trial by jury is not known, nor any thing 
analogous to it; and so tedious are the processes of 
law, so favourable to bribery and corruption, so op- 
pressive to the weak and so easily evaded and per- 
verted by the strong, that the sacred name of justice 
is but a synonym for extortion. 

“The word justicia is one that a Spaniard trem- 
bles at. ‘The legal processes of the country are 
very little different from the description given of 





Unerr character even in the pages of Gil Blas, The 
lonely witness of a murder in the stveets, or the 
person who runs to the assistance of the dying man, 
ay suffer a vexatious imprisonment, or even be 
condemned as the murderer. Hence an additional 
cause of boldness in the midnight assassin, and of 
helplessness in his victim, for the spectators of the 
conflict, or those who hear the cry for help, will ran 
from it rather than be knorn as witnesses, so that the 
murderer is sure of his esCepe, and the wounded 
man may die in the street for Want of assistance. 

“The conduct of a law-suit in Spain is a most 
complicated business, even in its ordinary and reg- 
war forms. The multiplication of courts of excep- 
tion for the cognizance of particular classes of suits, 
besides the ordinary tribunals, superior and infer'pr, 
increases this evil, lacing, as has been said, nearly 
half the business of the kingdom beyond the juris- 
diction of the ordinary judges. There are various 
ecclesiastical tribunals, for instance, whose juris- 
diction extends in many cases to other causes than 
‘ioce in which the clergy are parties; the clergy 
themselves not being amenable, either in civil or 
criminal cases, to the secular tribunals. When the 
inquisition was in existence it had fifteen separate 
courts, ‘There are courts for the rural economy of 
the kingdom, courts of medical affairs, courts of 
military orders, and of the army and navy, and 
courts of appeal, on the superintendence of roads, 
posts, and inns, courts of cognizance of disputes be- 
tween the buyers of mercantile produce, and a num- 
ber of others. The jealousy between those courts, 
the facility with which clients may be turned over 
from one to the other, the appeals from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction, and the tardiness and corruption in 
the processes of Jaw, give facilities to the rich and 
unprincipled, consume the time of the parties, and 
protract law-suits from generation to generation. 
‘Witnesses die, and means of proof are lost, while 
the really guilty escape unpunished, and those who 
have been formally acquitted are still subject to’a 
long detention in prison, whence they are at length 
dismissed without indemnity, and irretrievably ru- 
ined.’ A villain may bring an unjust action against 
his neighbor, and though he lose the case, be it ever 
so unprincipled, he is scarcely ever compelied to 
pay the costs of the defendant; so that ‘it perpetu- 
ally happens that the expenses of gaining « just 
cause are much greater than the loss of submitting 
to an unjust demand.’ - 

“This it must be confessed is not ly the 
case even in our own country; but the climax of a- 
buses in the administration of justice is to be found 
in the profession of a species of lawyers peculiar to 
Spain, called escrivanos, or writers. No suit canbe 
carried on without them, and they are said to exer- 
cise an entire control over all civil causes. The 
documents on both sides of any suit remain in their 
hands, the steps of the process are notified by them 
to the parties, they examine witnesses on each side, 
receive their depositions, and register their answers, 
both defendant and plaintiff being obliged to choose 
the same escrivano. They are stated by Laborde to 
be the sole medium of communication between the 
client and the judge, and having the power of in- 
stituting suits in whatever courts they choose, they 
exercise a great control over the juiges, whose 
emoluments of office are dependent ‘on the number 
of causes that come beneath their jurisdiction. - 
ing able likewise to carry on their examination of 
witnesses and of the parties conc 
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The question now arises, what is the remedy? 
Simply, consc ience and truth. What would be 
effect? Driving the majority of the profession to 
other pursuits, restoring the remainder to unbounded 
confidence, and vastly augmenting their influence 
f Litigation, with ifs ten 

evils, would be comparatively unknown. 
Trade would be based on more natural and secure 
honourable to human nature. The 
their labor more certainly rewar- 
ded ; and the rich would realize more actual enjoy- 
ment of their possessions. Law would become less 
in ricate, and justice more ce-:tain of attainment. 
Courts would become halls of justice. Advocacy 
of the wrong cause would cease to blunt the moral 
agama, and consequently the eloquence of the 

ar be improved, 

Business transactions are voluntary, founded on 
character, or property, or both. If a failure to meet 
an obligation occurs, it must arise from inability or 
desigr. If from the latter cause, the act becomes a 
moral delinquency, and demands steps of redress. 
If from the former, on what principle is resort made 
to violent and forcible legal measures ?-—measures 
that, when successful, result in not only obtaining the 
demand, but with onorous costs—not only with costs, 
but often at times and under circumstances that in- 
volve ruin and “certain destruction.” Why is em- 
barressment or inability thus punished? Not only 
why is it thus punished, but why is character in- 
jured and destroyed? Formerly the body was incar- 


cerated ; and the principle on which the body was4 


barbarous!y imprisoned still exists. Mortification, 
disgrace, pain, and “torment,” are still inflicted from 
the same causes, by the same agents, and from the 
same motives. Property obtained on the strength oi 
character should be retained or delivered up with 
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Non Patent Inventions. 


BY THE 





A CHEAP LEVEL. 

Necessity—that means, Poverty—is the mother of 
invention, says the old proverb, and if that holds 
true in all cases, Editors must be the most ingenious 
of all mortals. We can’t answer for ot!:crs, but we 
confess that she has sometimes kicked us into a queer 
fa from which we couldn’t get out but by perpetra- 
ting some contriva ice bordering upon invention. 

We propose, from time to time, to tell some of 
them; and if the cuts or engravings should not be suf- 
ficiently splendid to be placed in the Gallery of some 
Royal or disloyal Academy of Arts, we trust that we 
shall be excused when we say, that this same evil 
genius (Poverty) compels us, not only to do our own 
engraving, but also to manufacture the tools to do it 
with. 

Being one day in want of a level, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the difference of height between two 
places nearly an hundred rods apart, and having no 
opportunity of obtaining a “ regular built” level, we 
had one made as herein described, which we find 
answers corzmon purposes very well indeed. 

Description—A. is a piece of pine plank two inch- 
es square, made perfectly straight and just half a 
rodlong. 2B. is a piece of the same size about four 
inches long, and attached at right angles to A. and 
serves as a foot to it. C. is a common carpenter’s 
level laid upon one end of A. and held in its place 
by acleat at each end, between which it is crowded 
lightly. D. isa square rod of wood which passes 


Eminent Mechanics. 


We shall oceasionally give sketches of the lives 
of eminent Mechanics—especially Americans. The 
results of Fulton’s labors and experiments have been 
of more consequence to his country than the con- 
questg of any of the renowned heroes of other days 
ever were to their particular countries. Their tri- 
umphs were those of force over force—his, the tri- 
umph of mind over matter. They built up or enlar- 
ged their countries by appropriating to themselves 
the labors of others—he added to the greatness of 
his, by calling a new power from the hidden recess- 
es of nature, and applying it to the peaceful arts of 
life—by creating instead of destroying—and by de- 
veloping new resources instead of plunging his fe!- 
low man deeper into the depths of ignorance and 
misery. : 

ROBERT FULTON. ip 

Fulton was a native of New Britain in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and born 1765, 
his parents were in humble circumstances and 
were enabled only to give him a common ed- 
ucation, He early exhibited a fondness for 
painting, and at the age of eighteen he estab- 
lished himselfin Philadelphia. At the age of 
twenty-two he went to England to advance 
his talents, and was received into a family of 
West, with whom he spent several years and 
entertained warm friendship. a stay 
he became acquainted with the Duke of 
Bridgwater and Lord Stornhope, the former 
famous for canals, the latter for the love of 
Mechanism. He soon turned his attention to 
the use of steam for propelling boats. In 17- 
96 he obtained a patent for a bouble enclined 
plane. He also professed himself a civil en- 

ineer; and published a treatise on Canal 
Navigation. e soon went to France and 
obtained patents for his imp:ovements.—He 
spent the succeeding seven years in: Paris, in 
the family of Joel Barlow, during which time 
he made himself acquainted with the French, 
German and Italian languages,—and acquired 
a knowledge of Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry. He turned his attention to sub- 
marine explosions in the harbor of Brest, de- 
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and noble-hearted mechanic or inerchant has descen- 
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debts were forever cut 
feeling prosecution! 

The tendency of the present system leads, in the 
transaction of business, to the coticealment of the 
real condition until the last d effort is made. 
Hence we have those sudden and heavy failures 
that bring loss and ruin upon thousands, and that 
impair and undermine confidence. In such cases 
the immense debt is wiped away, and = ory © 
rises again, apparently uncharged with moral 
ener’ but on the other principle, the goods are 
en on the strength of acharecter pledged not 
to incur hazard, and to oly information when in 
difficulty or danger—not for priority of claim, but 
for general consultation of creditors. Let the mer- 
chants of New-York adopt this course, and their bu- 
siness will be on firmer foundations ; kindred spirits 
will be attracted from the extremes of the country, 
and from the four quarters of the globe. It will be 
an important tariff te render tiem less subject to for- 
eign and do.nestic fluctuations. The pleasure de- 
rived from their business will be greatly increased. 
Their apprehensions of bringing themselves and 
their families to want, will be less frequent and pain- 
;ful. When ra bee under the shades of night, 
hes refresh their bodies after a wearied day of busi- 
''ness, their sleep will be comparatively undisturbed 
7 those horrors that now often vex the pillows of 





merchants. 

If a large convention of mechanics can pass, as 
was done in the State of Maine, a solemn resolve to 
settle all their difficulties by friendly arbitration, and 
thus save their money for better purposes than for 
legal strife, cannot hizl-.ninded merchants ac’ on 
the same principle of brotherhood? We trus: they 
can and will. 


No. 1. 





EDITOR. 


“Some things can be done as well as others”......Sam Patch. 


_easi'y up and down through a square hole in the 
end of B. and is held in its place, when you desire 
to fasten it, by the screw at E. This rod is left 
blank at the lower end for four inches, or for as long 
a space as the length ofthe foot B. Above this it is 
graduated into inches,half inches,quarter and eighths 
of inches. 

In order to use it—suppose you wish to ascertain 
the difference of level between the two points B. and 
G. Put the foct B. upon the ground at the first 
named point, a true level is B. F. but by running the 
rod D. down till it strikes the ground, you can read 
on the graduated side, the exact difference. If the 
difference is one foot, the rod will be depzessed to 
12 inches or one foot, and soon. If you wish to as- 
certain the difference between this and other points 
at a distance, you can take the instrument up, and 
move along until the foot B. comes to the point G. 
where put it down and note the difference between 
places or spots in the route half a rod from each 
other, when you get through, you can sum up the 
whole of the minutes, and thus have the difference 
of height between the first and-last point, and also 
the linear distance in half rods. If there should 
be any rising inthe ground between the first an] 
last points which will make the end at G. where the 
rod is, higher than the last point at B., reverse the 
ends and deduct the amount from the other minutes. 

We have found this a very convenient instrument, 
and one which almost any one can make. 
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Uni‘ed States—and in 1806 commenced the 
construction of the Boat, the results of which 
are given below.—In 1811 Fulton was em- 
ployed by the Legislature to explore the 
routes for the Canal, and was engaged with 
zeal in prosecuting that object, on the brea- 
king outofthe war, In 1812, he was again 
experimenting on submarine explosions. In 
1814 he contrived an armed ship for the de- 
fence of New York and invented a submarine 
vessel for plunging under water. These plans 
were approved by the Goverment, but before 
he accomplished them he died sucdenly on 
the 25th of February, 1815. His person was 
tall, slender and well formed. We have 
thought proper to give this full account of the 
first Steam Beat that was coustructed in this 
couatry, and of the great inventor, ‘The ad, 
vantages that have followed this discovery 
are tuo great to be calculated. 


FULTON’S ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


Fulton, in a conversation with Judge Story, 
gave the fullowing account of his experiment: 
, When,’ said he, ‘I was building my first boat, 
the Clermont at New York, the object was 
viewed by the public either with indifference 
or with contempt as a visionary scheme.— 
My friends were civil but they were shy. 
They listened with patience to my explana- 
tions, but with a settled cast of incredulity on 
their countenances. [I felt the force of the 
lamentation of the poet, 

Truth would you teach, to save a sinking iand, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand. 

As | had occasion to pass daily to and from 
my building yard while my boat was in pro- 
gress, | had often loitered, unknown, near 
the idle group of strangers, gathered in little 
circles, and heard various inquiries relative to 
the object of this new vehicle, The language 
was uniformly .hat of scorn, sneer or ridicule. 
The loud laugh rose at my expense, the dry 
jest, the wise calculation of losses and expen- 
ditures, the dull but endless repetition of 
Fulton's Folly. Never did a single encour- 
aging remark, a bright hope or a warm wish 
cross my path, Silence itself was but polite- 
ness veiling its remarks or hiding its reproach- 


difficulties mig lt asonably be presumed to 
present thomselves Dom other causess The 
moment arrived when tin wo-d was to be giv- 
en for the vessel to move. My friends were 
in groups on thedeck. Thew was anxiety 
mixed with fear among them. The were si- 
lent, sad, and weary. [ read in heir souts 
nothing but disaster, and almost repemed my 
efforts. The signal was given, and the oat 
moved on a short distance, and then stopped 
and became immovable. ‘To the silence of the 
preceding moment, now succeeded murmurs 
of discontent and agitations, and whispers and 
shrugs.—I could hear distinetly repeated —| 
told you so—it is a foolish scheme—I wish we 
were all wellout of it.’ I elevated myself on 
a platform, and addressed the assembly, | 
stated that [knew not what was the matte, 

but if they could be quiet, or indulge ine (or 
half an hour, I would go on, or abandon tie 
voyage, for that time. 

This short respi:e was conceded without 
objection. Iwent below and examined the 
machinery. and discovered that it was a slight 
maladjustment of some of the work. In a 
short period it was obviated. The boat wa; 
again in motion, she continued to move on: 
all were incredulous, none seemed willing to 
trust their own senses, We left the fuir city 
of New York; we passed through the ever- 
changing scenery of the highlands; we des- 
cried the clustering houses of Albany: we rea- 
ched its shores—and then, even then, when 
all seemed achieved, |] was a victim of disap- 
pointment. Imagination superceded the in- 
fluence ofiact. It was then doubted wether 
it could be done again, or if it could be made 
of any value.’ 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST TRIP. 
New York, Aucust 10, 1803. 


Sir—I arrived this afiernvon at 4 o'clock 
in the steamboat from Albany.—As the suc- 
ce+s of my experiment gives me great hopes 
that such beats may be rendered of much im- 
portance to my country, to prevent erroneous 
opinions and give some satisfaction to the 
friends of useful improvement, you will have 
the goodness to publish the following state- 
ment of fucis. 

1 left New York on Monday, at 1 o'clock, 
aud arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chancel- 
lor Livingston, at one o'clock on Tuesday, 
time, 24 hours—distance, 110 miles. On 
Wednesday I departed from the Chancellor’s 
at 9inthe morning, and arrived at Albany at 
5 in the afternoon —distance, 40 miles—time, 
8 hours. ‘The sum ofthis is 150 miles in 32 
hours, equal to about 5 miles an hour. 

On Thursday, at 9 o’clock in the morning 
[ left Albany, and arrived at the Chancellor's 
at Sin the e cning. I started from thence at 
7 and arrived at New York on Friday, at 4 in 
the afternoon—time, 30 hours; space run 
through, 150 miles—equal to 5 miles an 
hour.—Throughout the whole way, my going 
and returning, the wind was ahead, no advan. 
tage could be drawn from my sails, the whole 
has, therefore, becn performed by the power 
of the steam engine. 


Your obed’t serv’t, 


ROBERT FULTON. 


—_—=j>—— 

New Criver Mizt.—It is thought by many, that 
if the entire juice of apples could be «¢ xpreseed by 
the first eperation—that of grinding—the cider 
would, by being put immediately into barrels, be- 
come of better quality than that which remains for 
several days exposed to the action of the atme- 
aphere. Besides, there would be the saving of the 
tedious process of pressing. With there views a 
mechanical farmer has invented a machine that 
will sabject the apples to a pressure of 20,0000 Ibe. 
between twe nearly plain surfaces, inthe process of 
grinding, in addition to pare ng them through the or- 
dinary crushing mill. In this operation, the apples 
are carried uoward, thus, of course, leaving all the 
cider be low.—N. ¥. Mechanic. 


Remarks ny tus Epiron or tae Faunen's 
Joveaxat.—The imne ‘iate separation of the juice 
rom the pomace of the apple may be an advantage 
in Saving time, but ir will not, in our opinion, im- 
prove the quality of the cider, but have the con- 
trery effect. Immediately after the apples are 
giound the saccharine fermentation commences, and 
the cider is much improved by remaining about 
twelve hours in the pomace. This is the method of 
inaking the best cider in the country. The finest 
that we have ever tasted, which has been in differ- 
entlotsin different sections of the country, was 
madein this way. The excellent Newark cider, 
nade in Essex county, New Jersey, which sells 
four times as high as common cider in the city of 
New York, is made by grinding about twelve hours 
before pressing, and this delay in extracting the ci- 
der is considered indispensable to its excellence. 

When a boy we made a small cider mill, and 
sometimes when there was an immediate want of ci- 
der, a few bushels of apples were ground up and 
pressed out ina few minutes; in such cases, the 
juice came out white and unchanged. Such cider, 
whether for immediate use or after fermentation, 
was much inferior to that which remained in the 
pomace till after the saccharine fermentation. This 
lermentation is necessary to the production of good 
cider, and afier it takes place, it is bes: to check the 
vinous fermentation if it 1s to be used as a mild and 
pleasant drink, for this fermentation produces al- 
coholic properties, which will intoxicate if the li- 
quor be taken in sufficient quantity. , 

For making vinegar, the only purpose for which 
cider is made by many since the glorious temperance 
refurm, the vineus and then the acetous fermente. 
tions are Bccessary. But the vinegar is better by 
giving age tothe cider and allowing these fermea~ 
omy to come on gradually, instead of hastening 
them 

By the present mode of making cider, there is no 
need of expusing the cider several days to the atmo- 
sphere, unless very lazy persons are employed in the 
business —We once resided in New Joresy, in the 
region celebrated for the best cider in the world, 
aud in making fine ciler, the juice remaine twelve 
hours after grinding, and +.t most of the cider is 
pressed out in 24 hours frown grinding. The last 
that runs from the press, as well as the very first, 
is not reckoned with the fine cider. 

We would here observe that besides the process 
of muking, which is considered important, the New- 
ark cider owes much of its excellence to the supe- 
rior kind of fruit used for this purpose; also to the 
neat manner of picking the apples, and making the 
cider, keeping them dry and free from sweating, 
and grinding at a suitable time. The principle «p- 
ples used are the Harrison, which is not juicy, but 
the tree is large and productive. We saw one with 
one hundred Seabale of appleson it. This kind 
alone, or with one other, is used for fine cider; 4 
imixtore of many kinds is mover used for this pur- 
pose by those who are considered skilful in the bu- 
siness, and are disposed to pursue the best way. 

—_—_>— 

Schools of Genius.—Faanktix, who may em- 
phatically be called the American Philosopher, cul- 
tivated the knowledge that at length bore him up- 
wards to the temple of Fame, in a Printing office, 
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accomplishing the objects of the creditor. The le- 
Portland Trioune. i 


} without the|monstrating the success ofhis discovery. 
gal profession claim, in their agency, an exemption 


es. At length the day arrived when the ex- 
The British Ministry invited himto London 


upder many a great disadvantages. 
riment was to be breught into operation. 


interpo.*.tion and even in the absence of the j Bowprrcna, the celebrated mathematician, stud- & 
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Never throw away brine ; it makes salt, as pure, 


fine and white as double refined sugar, when pre- 
pared as follows: 


and boi! it, and as fast as the salt settles to the bot- 


tom skim it ovt and put it in a coarse bag to drain. 
After it has nearly ail boiled down the last that 
setties is not so white and should be put by itself, 


wiile the former will save a penny and snpply 


youror table with fine galt all the year.— Kentucky 


Farmer. 


Put a kettle full of brine on the 
tire and let it come to a boil, skimming it well, then 
strain it nicely through a liven cloth and put it on 


ef consequences, whatever they ma be, in the 
action of misery, and in Vieletion ct all pater A a 
Here. then we have a class of men—vuluntary a- 
gents—_etting themselves out for lucre equally a- 
penchant and dishonest—the good and the 
ad. Free agents without consciences! strange 
anomaly in society! Ordained by heaven? Im- 
possible !—God forbid. These are the agents that 
citizen ag 5 againet citizen, and Christian agai 
Christian. Hear, O citt2n and Christian, “the na- 
ture of this profession” as described by one of their 
own number—one of the must distinguished 
of the age-—-Lor] Brougham. After saying 
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and to make the record with whatever coloring 
please, they enjoy the most unlimited 

of villainy. All parties fear them; the find 
it for their interest to maintain fri ith them ; 
perl won a al a i strive to 
Such is the condition of Spain! May 
its fate never be that of ourhappy Union. And yet 
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if a small part of the loss of and of the 


where he biew up a vessel which led them to 
suppress rather than to encourage his im- 
provements, they therefore gave him no em- 
ployment. 

In 1803, he mace several experiments in 
steam to apply his principle to boats—Chan- 
cellor Livingston was then minister to France. 
Fulton, with his aid, constructed a boat on 
the R:ver Seine; this was in 1803, which ful- 
ly evinced the practicability of boats —He de- 
termined to ensich his country with the dis- 





covery, and immediately cmbarked for the 


© me it was a most trying and interestin 
occasion.—1| invited my friends to go on boar 
and witness the first successful trip. Many 
did me the honor to attend as a matter of per- 
sunal respect, but it was apparent they did it 
with reluctance, fearing to be partners in my 
misfortune and of my triumph. I was well a- 
ware that in my casethen there were many. 
reasons to doubt my own success. 

The machinery was new and ill made and 














many parts were manufactured by mechanics 
unacquainted with such work; and unexpected | 


ied the principles of this abtruse science in early 
life, on shipdoard, and ever after, in hours snatched 
from the cares and anxiety of a busy life. 

Six Ricnanpy Aaxwaiout, who received the 
honor of Knighthood fur his great improvements 


in, or rather inventions for the spinning of Cotton, ~ 


and whose beautiful seat upon the Wye, ia one of 
the fairest in England, was a poor barber until he 


passed his thirtieth year. 

Eq sl toany of the above, is our own Exsuv 
Borerr, known as “the learned blacksmith,” who. 
whils serving an aporenticeship, and pursuing the 
laborious duties of nis businese, has made hum. * 
maater of fifly languages, 
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1, INTELLIGENCE. 


INE Fanmen.—We would inform 
those who have inyrired at what time of the weg 
our monthly will be published, that we intend to 
nblish it on the middle of each month, but the first 
. nber wil! mot be published until the close of this 
danth, owing to much business at present in the of- 


fice. 

LipeRTY ConventTion.—We are requested to 
<tate that there will be a convention of the Liberty 
Party in Hallowell, on the 4th of February next. The 
two other parties will also hold conventions in the 
course of the year, and if they all succeed as they 
wish, we shall have three Governors in 1843. 








( BNERA 


Montary Ma 





—=-—— 
Boston Co.tivaton.—This valuable publica- 
tion commences the year much enlarged. It is 
now the largest A gricultural paper in América. Its 
publisher, Mr. Brewer, is entitled to much praise for 
his enterprise and exertions. The Editor, H. C. 
Merriam, Esq., is a vigorous writer, and is much de- 
voted to the good cause, 


—=>—— 

Unrrep States Farmer.—This is a new publi- 
cation, published in New York, and edited by 8. 
Vleet, Esq. formerly favorably known as the editor 
of the New York Farmer. It is a large 8 vo. of 40 
pages, published monthly, devoted to Agriculture, 
Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanics, and the Arts ; 


two dollars per annum in advance, 
~~ —=-_— 
Eastern Farmer anp JourNAL or THE News, 


__Published semi-monthly in Portland, in this State, 
by Iva Berry, and Edited by F. O.J. Smith. Every 
body in Maine knows Mr. Smith as a man of talents 
and a good writer. He has heretofore been a prom- 
inent actor in the political theatre. We welcome 
him to a more peaceful field of labor—one in which 
—if there is less of excitement, “sound and fury”— 
there is more of substantial utility and lasting good 
to the community. 


- -—Q>- - 
MAINE LEGISLATURE, 
iN SENATE. 
Fripay, Jan. 7. 

The committee appointed to examine the returns 
cf votes for Senators, made a report thereon, which 
was accepted. 

lt appearing from this report, and from the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Daves, that there 
existed vacancies in the Llth and 12 districts, a mes- 
rage was sentto the House, informing that body 
who were the constitutional candidates, and that 
the Senate was ready forthwith to proceed to fill the 
vacancies, 

The senate here went into Convention, to fill the 
vacancies in its number, and having returned, 

On motion of Mr. Eastman, the Secretary was 
directed to notify Messrs. ‘T.. 8S. Purnus, PReangkein 
Saira and Devmmonp Farnsworth, that they had 
been duly elecced members of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Smita of Cumberland, the Sen- 
ate voted to meet at 1U o'clock, A. M, until other- 
wise ordered. Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, Jan. 7. 


Mr. Atwoop of Orringtor, from the Committee 
to employ a Messenger, reported that they had con- 
tracted with Georce B. Starsirp, Esq. of Hamp- 
den, to perform that service, at a compensation of 
five dollars per day, including all necessary assis- 
tance. After some discussion on this report it was 
recommitted, 

On motion of Mr. Greeve of Saco, a message was 
sent to the Governor, informing him that the two 
ITouses were duly organized and were ready to re- 
ceive any communication he might be pleased to 
make. Mr. Greene was entrusted with this mess- 
age, who subsequently reported that he had attend- 
ed to that duty, and that the Governor was pleased 
tu return for auswer that he would communicate to 
the House forthwith, by written message. 

The Secretary of State then came in and present- 
ed the following message from the Governor, which 
was read by the Speaker. 

MESSAG”T, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


About to enter upon the discharge of our respect- 
ive official trusts, let us, first, render our devout and 
grateful acknowledgments to that great and good Be- 
ing who has so signally blessed and prospered the 
State and nation during another year;—and under 
a just sense of the frailty of all human purpose, look 
to Him for ard in carrying oat our resolutions of 
fidelity to the high ebligations resting upon us— 
fidelity to the great principles of truth, justice, and 
humanity—to the cause of equal rights and liberal 
principles—to the duty of reflecting truly, and pro- 
moting earnestly, the opinions and interests of our 
constituents—and to the practical teachings of the 
simple truth that we are but servants, with no pow- 
or but that which has been delegated to us by the 
people, and to whom, after a brief period, we must 
again resign it. 

The Subjects probably to come before you at the 
present sessioa itis believed cannot be numerous; 
but they are highly important, and demand, as they 
will undoubtedly receive, your earnest and faithful 
consideration. 

Among them, certainly not the least important, is 
that of the public debt. Its amount now, exclusive 
ofthe Indian and School Funda,about $1,700,000, is 
larger probably, than was ever anticipated, and 
tnuch larger than is consistent with the ample re- 
sources of the State, and its means to pay. No in- 
considerable portion of it has arisen from three 
sources ; the omission, for several vears, to assess a 
tax for the support of government, under the delus- 
ive expectation that sufficient fur the purpose would 
be derived from the sales of the public lands—the 
large amount paid under the laws bestowing a boun- 
ty on the production of wheat and corn—aad for ex- 
penscs incurred in resisting the attempt of a foreign 
power to expel us fiom eur rightful territory.— 
Whether these expenditures were ill advised or 
judicious. I need not, in this connexivn, stop to in- 
quire. The debt hasbeen incurred, and must be 
provided for, A large, permanent, public debt, 
however, is essentially adverse to the true policy, if 
not principles of our government ;—its — te. 
duction, therefore, with a view to its early and to- 
tal extinguishment, it seems to me, should be our 
constant aim. For the accomplishment fof this pur- 
pose we can rely, in the first place, upon the repay- 
ment by the general government of the military ex- 
penses incurred upon the frontier in J839, and our 
portion of the unpaid balance of “the Massachusetts 
claim,”’ as it is called—the amount to be derived 
from the timber upon the public lands under a ju- 
dicious system of sales—the collection of vhe large 
sums that have long been due to the Land Depart- 
ment—the annual assessment of a reasonable tax— 
and upoa the adoption of a most rigid system of 
economy in all our expenditures. 

It is worthy of consideration also, whether the 
large draughts now made upon the treasury for the 
payment of costs in criminal prosecutions, may not, 
with advantage be transferred to the respective 
Counties in which they occur. To my own mind, 
there would be an evident propriety in the change. 
Should it be adopted, in abdinen to other advau- 
‘ages, it would not, perhaps, be unreasonable to be- 
lieve, that the vigilance and scrusiny of the County 
officers, while doing justice to all interested, would 
effect a very considerable reduction of the aggregate 
“mount of this portion of the public expenses. 

1 would also suggest the expediency of repealing 
the law appropriating the per centum now paid on 
bank capital, to the several towns and plantations 
in the State for the support of schools. it is a tax 
usually paid with promptness, and can be conven- 
tently relied on by the Presandy for the payment 
of the interest on the public debt, and other de- 
mands upon the treasury. Whon divided and dis- 
tributed, the amount received by the towns and 
Plantations is but trifling—and as the deficiency 
: us caused in the treasury, has to be supplied by a 
ee " those who receive the supposed benefit, t 

ulé seem to be no good reason for objecting to a 





expense of an additional assessment and collection 
would be thereby avoided. ff ovr common sehvots 
were to suffer detriinent from the course suggested, 
however favorable in a financial point of view, 
would constitute a serious objection to it. Ht is be- 
lieved however, they will not. An equal amount 
of money fur the support of schoo!s would prob- 
ably be raised by the towns aud plantations, to "iha: 
now raised, including the portion received of the 
bank tax. And this would operate no hardship ; as 
the diminution of the State tax would corres)ond 
with the increase of the school tax. 

If therefore, the sums justly due from the general 
government and from individeale, be prid—our re- 
sources in land and timber be properly husbanded— 
the tredsury be relieved from the payment of the 
bank tax and costs in criminal prosecutions—the 
most rigid economy be practised in all the depart- 
ments of government—and a reasonable amount be 
rused by assessment—we may hope to see our State 
‘et rapidly dimini-hing, and thereby avoid the 
odious imputation of throwing a burden upon our 
children, justly belonging to ourselves. 

No notice, thus far has been taken of any amount 
to be received under the Act of Congress, providing 
for a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
inasmach as I cherish the hope that, that law will 
not long de permitted to disfigure the statute book. 
Deeming it to be in violation of the Constitution, 
dangerous, as a precedent, corrupting in its influ- 
ences, a delusion and a cheat in the good it propos- 
es, a prosspective burden to the tax-payer, and, 
under all circumstances, an act little short of fatuity, 
1 cunnot refrain from recommending the adoption of 
resolutions upon the subject, and instructions on 
your part to those who are bound to obey you, to 
exert their influence to procure its immediate and 
unconditional repoal. 

A former act, to avoid the difficulties interposed 
by the Constitution, was made to assume the form 
of a deposit of the public money with the State. 
The late law does not adopt even this poor disguise. 
It makes ostensibly, and in fact, an absolute gift. 
If therefore, it have any warrant in the Constitution, 
it is not easy to perceive why equal authority may 
not be found for bestowing gratuitously any” money 
in the treasury, from whatever sources it may have 
acerued. Congress is limited in its powers, to those 
granted in the Constitution. The power to give 
away the public money, is no where to be found in 
that instrunent. The authority “to dispose of, and 
mike all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other sana of the United 
States,”’ cannot be made to include it, without do- 
ing gross violence to the plain and palpable impor! 
of the language used. To sell and dispose of land, 
isonething. To give away the money arising 
from such sale, is anether and different thing, One 
is expressly authorised—the other is not. Nor woul! 
the ense be relioved of difficulty by reference to the 
peculiar terms of the deeds of cession from the in- 
dividual States, even if the Act applied to the pro- 
ceeds of the ceded lands alone. But it docs not.— 
Much the largest portion of the public lands were 
acquired by purchase, with money from the treas- 
ury, raised, mainly, by an indirect tax upon the 
people at large. Stripped of its disguises, the Act 
clearly involves the power of taxation fur the pur- 
pose of distribution :—and a practical confirmation 
of this, is exhibited in the fact, that simultaneous 
with the dunation, was the raising of the tariff, and 
the creation of a loan. 

I's in 'ustice and inexpediency, ara no less glaring 
that its unconstitationatity. That itereates a void 
in the treasury to the extent of the amount distribut- 
ed, is evident. That the whole amount j;was need- 
ed to defray the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment, has been officially shown. How then can 
this void be supplied, but by taxation, direct or in- 
direet? A lean does not change, but merely post- 
pones the result. Providing fur the deficiency by 
raising the tariff, draws the amount, indirectly, from 
the pockets of the consumers, and consequently, to 
a considerable extent, will constitute a tax on per- 
sons and noton property. The operation of the 
law then, will be to give money, in which all the 
citizens have an equal interest, to the State govern- 
ments—thereby, (ifit go into the State treasury) 
relieving property from taxation in the States, to 
that extent, to be paid back again to the National 
treasury by the citizens of the several States with- 
out reference to their preperty, with an additivnal 
sum equivalent to the expenses of collection, losses 
threugh delinquent officers, and the numerous con- 
lingencies to which all monetary affairs are subject. 
Can this be wise, just, or expedient ? 

But if it were clear of all these objections, how 
can the abstraction, at this time, of millions from 
the treasury for gratuitous distribution, be justified ? 
Does not the neglected condition ofthe defences of 
the country, regarded in connexion with the exist- 
ing state of our foreign relationa, prompt to a more 
judicious and patriotic ust of our means. Shall the 
langcontinued and aggravated encroachments of 
Great Britain upon the rights of this State, to say 
nothing of her high handed aggressions elsewhere, 
be forgotten, or the portentous aspect of the future 
be disregarded, while an ignominious and disgrace- 
ful scramble is going on for the contents of an al- 
ready impoverished treasury? Every consideration 
that love of country, and a just sensitiveness to na- 
tional honor can suggest, forbid it. {t is true, that 
the resources of the country are abundant, and that 
we may rely much, in any emergency, on the strong 
arms, brave hearts, and iudomitable energy of our 
people. Still there are preparations which cannot 
be neglected without disregarding the dictates of 
common prudence, to place the subject upon no 
higher ground. When these preparations are made, 
itis believed but little will be found in the treasuty 
for gratuitous distribution. 

In the foregoing, though I have not adverted to 
a tthe of the objections that might be urged against 
this law for distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands, enough, perhaps, has been said. Ican take 
no view of it that dees not involve ‘its instant and 
utter condemnation. Tomy mind, it has not one 
redeeming feature I would therefore not only 
repeat my suggestion, that resolutions for its repeal 
he adopted and transmitted tto Congress, and that 
the delegation from this State be also instrneted in 
reference to it, but [ would recommend further, 
that this State refuse to sanctiou it by a reception of 
the money. 

The banking system of this State, though prob- 
ably as free from imperfections as that prevailing 
in any State in the Union, has nevertheless, proved 
insufficient to prevent the failure of some banks 
and the embarrassment of others. That insolvences, 
and embarrassment have not been more frequent 
and the consequent loss and injury to the public as 
well as stockholders, more severe, is probably at- 
tributable, in a great measure, to the provisions of 
law relating to the amout of circulation—extent of 
indebtedness of directors—liability of stockholders 
for debts of corporation—official returns under oath 
—and periodical inspection by Commissioners. 
Provisions that, as far as they go, have thus worked 
beneficially, it is presumed will not be readily relax- 
ed, or abandoned. On the contrary, we shonld in- 
quire whether they | not with propriety and 
advantage be made still further restrictive That 
the safety ef the public might also be further secur- 
ed by requiring a wider specie basis for the circul- 
ation, and extending to these institutions the pro- 
visions of the bankrupt law, will hardly ac:ait of a 
question. The latter, to be sure, is bepend your 
control, but it is to be hoped, that it will not be 
unnoticed by Congress, in the revision of this sub- 
ject whieh is anticipated. 

I would also add, that my opinion heretofore com- 
municated to the Legislature upon the subject of 
the currency, remain wnchonged.* That it would be 
improved by infusing into the circulation a greater 
popeees of the precious metals; and that this may 

e accomplished by prohibiting the circulation of 
bank bills ofa small 4 
tain a doubt, The only question, is ono of time. 
What eriod would be most propitious for such a 

rohibition, isa matter for the consideration of the 

egislature; who will, before adopting any import- 
ant changes, look to the state of public sentiment, 
and fairly estimate the probabilities that new enact- 
ments would be rigidly emforced, or permitted to 
remain a dead letter upon the statute book. 


For information as to the particular condition of 
the Hospital for the Insane, [ must refer you to the 
reports of the Board of Directors and Superinten- 
dent. The resutis, thus far, of the operation of this 
Institution, it is believed, go to shed lustre upon the 
benevolent design which originated it, and to con- 
vines all that no expenditure, of an equal amount, 
could have been made, > returus in 
the amount of human misery relieved and happiness 
promoted. 

I must also refer you to the 


reports of the Ward 
and Inspectors for information ies aks cow 
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By the Constitution, the duty is imposed ape 
you of making a mew apportionmeut of the H 
of Represeutatives, at the present sessiou —and 
there seems to be no doubt that the number 
been changed by the voice of the people, on 
question lately submitted to them, the new 
ionment will, of course conform to the reduce 
is. That this duty will be performed under the in- 
fluence of just and elevated views, and in a manner 
that can stand the severest scrutiny, I have no doubt. 
No outrage upon the principle of fair and equal 
representation can ever cowmaud the approval of an 
intelligent and honest people. 

1 is expected, that a new apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives to Congrese, under the bais census, will 
be made by Cungress at its present session, Should 
titis be done seasonably, of which we cannet but be 
strongly desirous, districting anew for this State, or 
some vilier getion, will become necessary on your 

art. ; 

F The new militia law, which went into operation 
on the first cf the present month, involves s«veral 
important changes in the system. That defects still 
exist, is quite probable—and that some persons com 
plain as loudly of this, as they did of the late law, 
and are again contemplating changes, I am aware. 
But, while admitting that gross and obvious defects 
should be remedied, I think it is due to the impor- 
tance of this subject, the difficulty of devising a 
satisfactory plan where such a conotrariety of opin- 
ion exists, and the great pains that have been taken 
in framing the present law, that we should give it, 
in its main features, a fair trial. An efficient mil- 
itia, always important. has become doubly so hy the 
aspect of the times. But it can have no efficiency 
while in a state of constant transition. Justly re- 
garded as the right arm of our defence, the united 
and cheerful effort of all good citizens should be, to 
strengthen and not to weaken it. 

The report of the Land Agent will show the con- 
dition of that department. The public lands will 
long continue to be regarded with deep interest, 
and will require the constant and vigilant supervis- 
ion of the Legislature. While the lands, and prop- 
erly enough, are disposed of, more with a view to 
their early settlement by an enterprising, industrious 
and worthy population, which constitutes the trae 
wealth of a State, than to any im:nediate pecuniary 
advantage ; we may, and ought, to make the vast 
forest of timber which cover them, tributary to the 
wants of the treasury, A system, by which the law 
of demand and supply shall be properly regarded, 
and the timber saved from devastation and waste— 
by which, the indulgence ot favoritism on the one 
hand, and success of powerful combinations to mo- 
nv polize on the other, shall be prevented—which 
shall ensure to the State the fair value of the tim- 
ber, and afford to all the citizens an equal opportun- 
ity to participate in the profits ofa purchase, is what 
is needed. Complaints are made of the course here- 
tofore pursued, and I deem ifproper respectfully to 
ca!l your attention to the subject, not doubting that 
all will be done by you that justice to the State, and 
the convenience of the setticr and other citizens, 
reouire. ‘ 

Under a government like ours, having its foun- 
dation solely in the popular wi'!,and the agents for 
administering it being designated for tnat purpose, 
by popular suffrage, it would be but a trite remark 
to say, that the people should be intelligent anc 
virtuous. But if it be important that popular suff- 
rage should be guided by intelligence and virtue, 
is it not of equal impertance that the modes pro- 
vided fur its exercise should not only be wisely ad- 
apted to the purpose, bit be sacredly guarded from 
every corrupting or preventing influence? If to 
the ballot box we look as one of the chief instru- 
ments fur the maintenance, of {freedom and the 
preservation of our rights, how coastautly and 
sedulously should we watch over and defend it? 
Ifa sinister blow was to be struck at our frce in- 
stitutions, where con!d it be more effectually given? 
Once bring discredit upon the ballot box, destroy 
coulidence in it, deepen the suspicion that ite re- 
sults are.found in intrigue, bribery, corzuption and 
falsehood, and are indicative of any thing rather 
than the free, unbiassed, unpurchased suffrages of 
the people, and you strike a deadly blow at your 
free system of government, and do much to extin- 
guish the glorous light which the development of 
that system has been shedding upon the political 
destiny of mankind, The pertinency of these re- 
marks, it is believed, may be found in the scenes 
enacted during the year 1840—scenes that can be 
remembered only with shame and regret. That 
this S:ate did not so deeply participate in them as 
many other States, is perhaps attributable, in vo 
small degree, to our judicious election laws and 
the numerous guards which a prudent and sagac- 
ious legislation had thrown around ‘the ballot box. 
Enough however, occurred even here to show that 
further provisions are necessary. The fraudulent 
practice of transportiug voters from one State to 
another, might be in the election of President and 
Vice President, effectually guarded, by requiring 
the election to be had upon the same duy in all the 
States. This, it is true, isa matter beyond your 
control—but | submit whether it is not of sufficient 
importance to authorize the transmission of resolu- 
lions upon the subject, to the national legislature, 
or at least to justify instructions to our delegation 
in Congress. Other provisions or amendments of 
existing laws relating to this subject, may be sug- 
gzsted by our own observation and reflections, 1 
can assure you of my hearty co-operation. in all 
our efforts .o prevent frauds upon the ballot box, 
to guard the right of suffrage, and to maintain, in 
every practicable way, the purity of elections. 

It is with pain and mortification that, I find the 
boundary question stll among the standing topics of 
the annual executive message. The Presidert, in 
his late communication to Congress, after referring 
to the progress that had been made by one of his 
predecessors towards “negotiating a convention 
with a view to the final settlement of the question,” 
“adds, that he regrets to say thst little further ad- 
vancement of the object has been accomplished 
since last year.” Thai is to say, as we have good 
grounds to believe, a fuir and reasonable proposit- 
ion on the part of our Government with a view to 
an amicable and final settlement of the question, 
has remained ,another year, unanswered if not un- 
noticed. If from this circumstance, as well as from 
the whole history of the case, you ean discover any 
indication on the part of Great Britain, other than 
of a setiled determination never to peaceab!y yield 
a large portion of the territory in controversy, you 
will be more fortunate than I have been. he 
course which, under this view, the general govern- 
ment should pursue, to my mind, admits neither of 
doult nor hesitancy. National honor, as well as 
justice to Maine, clearly indicate it—and that is— 
to purge the soil of his State, effectually and 
without delay, of every vestige of British encroach- 
ment. And then, if there is to be further negotia- 
tton upon the subject, let it be, on the part of Great 
Britain to obtain, what-for more than a quarter of a 
century she has refused to git. When a reas- 
onable expectation can no longer be entertained, 
that the general government will adopt this, or some 
equally efficacious course, if Maine is true to her- 
self, she will take possession of the whole territory, 
and if need be, use all the means which God and 
nature have placed in her hands to maintain it. 
The consideration of the whole subject is with 
you, who, § have no doubt, will approve yourselves 
— guardians of the honor and interests of the 

tale, 

The exploration and survey, under the general 
overnment, which has been in progress for the 
last two years, is understood to have nearly reach - 
ed its close, and, it is believed, will add another 
confirmation of our title, which no ingenuity can 
avuid nor effrontery deny. 

This survey, however long its completion may 
be delaye!, Great Britain in no way participating 
in it, and being instituted for the satisfaction of our 
own government, cannot :stifya single day’s de- 
lay on the part of Great Britain to agree upon a 
joint commission to run the line according to the 
treaty of 1783, and thus put this long vexed ques< 
tion forever at rest. 

The extension of the military road to some point 
on the St. John has become indiepeneable, and it 
is to be hoped that an early appropriation will be 
made by tees for that ebject. It is ifying 
to perceive, that on this point, the opinion of the 





Secretary of war is coincident with that entertained 
in rega¥d to the con-| here 


T have long entcrtajned the opinion that a changé 
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une of the meeting of the Lopislature from 
sumer would be atiended with wany 
lo summer, the sessions would 
orter—imore business would be accom- 
ed in the same tame—the expenses would be 
te diminished, and the convenience und 
fort uF the members greatly promoted of an 
nt of the Constitution in this respect, be 

utted to the people. 
iM omitting to notice several topics, and to 
BRE certain recommendations, the anticipations 
@ wishes of any shall be disappointed, | trust a 

ating circumsiance may be found in the amount 
Our indebtedness, and the condition of the treas- 
Seine cess interesting particular subjects are 
to le classes of hee ; and ota judicious 
many aporopriations of money might be general! 
tabiraed onder other _circumstences ; esvecnes | 
the emphatic call of the public voice for a course 
ofsevere economy, would seem to require their 
postponement to a mire favorable period. 

And in this connexion, permit me respectfully to 
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to be no less unequivocal in regard to a session 
contracted to the shortest possible period, consis- 
tent with a proper atiention to the public business. 
Aad as a circumstance high!y favorable to this end, 
may b> mentiononed, the late revision of all the 
Statues by Commissioners eminent for their quali-| 
fications, and the subsequent re-examination and 
aduption of them by the legislature at a session de- 
voted to that object. It is not to be presumed 
therefore, that much time will be eccupied at the 
pregent session in amending existing laws. ‘Their 
republication also, in a condensed and cheap form, 
and general distribution among the people, would 
seem to render any alteration unwise and iinpolitic, 
not called for by a strong mecessity. 

° JOHN FAIRFIELD, — 

Councit Cuameer, January 7, 1842. 

Mr. Doxy of Poland, moved that the message be 
laid on the table, and that 1200 copies be orinted 
for the use of the Legislature, under the direction 
of the Clerk ; which was agreed to. 


Sarvropay, Jan. 8. 

in the Senate to-day the Somerset Senators e- 
lect appeared, Were q talified and teok their seats. 

The Governor's Message was received, read, 
and 500 copies ordered to be printed. 

Messrs Leavitt, Ayer, and Smith of Somerset, 
were joined to the Llouse Committee on the Mili- 
tia Law. 

The Senate then went into Convention for the 
purpose of choosing Councillors and Secretary of 
State—and affer having taken the usual method to 
notify the gentlemen elected to these offices, ad- 
journed. 

Iu the HIounse—The Chair annonneed Messrs 
Otis of St. George, Morse of Bath, Greene of Sa- 
co, Weeks of Clinton, Burr of Brewer, Abbot of 
Belfast, and Bradbury of Calais, as the Committee 
to prepare Rules and Orders for the goveinment of 
the House. 

Mr. Dick ‘rson of Prospect, presented a remon 
strance against the right of Jona. Burr of Brewer, 
to a seat in this House; which was referred to the 
Committee en electiuns. 

On motion of Mr. Bradbury of Calais, Messrs 
Bradbury, McDonald, Dann, Reed, Patrice, 
Holmez, Hodsdon, Warren of Hebror, Elerzey, 
Smart, Dickey, Loring and Kelluck were appointed 
a committee to consider the expediency of susper- 
ding the present Militia Law, or any part thereof, 
for 40 days, and reviving the old militia law, or any 
patt thereof for the same time. 

Oa motion of Mr Foster, of Winthrop, the use 
of the Representatives’ Hall was granted for the 
purpose of holding Agricultural meetings every 
Wednesday evening of the session, when it does 
not interfere with Legislative business. 
The Committee on Messenger reported that they 
had contracted with Philip Philips of Turner, at 
the rate of $3 per day, he finding all necessary as- 
sistence. 

The report was accepted, 

A message was received from the Senate con- 
curring in the proposed Convenmi:on for the chajice 
Covncitlors and Secretary of State—and at J] 
v’elock the Senate came iv and occupied seats on 
the floor of the House. 

ba Genvention= the President of the Seutste ir 
the Chair—a balloting was first had for Secretary 
of State, and the vote was as follows: 


Whole number of Votes 212 
Necessary to a choice 107 
P. C. Jounson has 154 
Samuel P. Benson 55 
Scattering 3 


Philip C. Johnson was thereupon declared duly 
elected Secretary of State for the current politica! 
cat, 

The Conveation then proceeded to ballot for 
Councillors, with the folowing result: 


Whole number of Votes 212 
Necessary to a choice 107 
Gowen Wilson has 155 
Dominicas Jordan 156 
Atwood Levensaler 155 
Jonas Parlin 156 
Jobn Burnham 156 
Grecnlief White 157 
John Stickney 156 
Increase S. Kimball 56 
David Dunlap 56 
Win. Singer 56 
Thomas Marshell 56 
Eliaa Dudley 56 
Jos. 1. Underwood 56 
Benj. Bradford 56 


Scattering 
Gowen Wilson, Dominicus Jordan, Atwoad Le- 
vensaler, Jonas Parlin, Juho Burnham, Greenlief 
White and John Stickney, Esqs. were thereupon 
declared duly elected Councillors for the current 
political year—and the Convention was them dis- 
solved, 

Tvuespay, Jan, 11. 

In the Senate.—Ordered, That so much of the 
Governor’s Message as relates to the appropriation 
of the Bank tax, be referred to the committee on 
Literature and Literary Institutions. 

Letter from the Secretary of State informing the 
Senate of the reception by that departinert of twen- 
ty copies of the Digest of Ta‘ents, published by 
order of Congress. Referred, on motion of Mr. 
Eastman, to the committee on Liberary. 

Mr. Laine, from the comm.:.ee to contract for 
the job printing, reported that the committee had 
contracted with Messrs. Wm. R. Smith and Geo. 
M Western, to dothe Job printing for the current 
political year; which report was accepted.—.4d- 


House.—Mr. Allard of Frankfort, from the Com- 
mittee to employ some person to watch the public 
buildings in the night time, &c., reported that the 
committee had contracted with Thomas Ames to 
perform that service, for 75 ceats per night. Re- 
port accepted, 5 

Jvint order from the Senate, qppointinga select 
committee on the subject of the Norih Eastern 
Boundary, was passed in concurrence, and Messrs 
Cony of Augusta, Morse of Bath, Pool of Standish, 
Ots of St. George, Know!!7a us Liberty, Cogswell 
vi South Berwick, Goss of Bangor, Bragg of An- 
dover, Dunton of Palmyra, and Pope a Machias, 
were joined on the part of the House. 


W epnespay, Jan. 12. 
In the Senate. —Mr. Rennett from the Committee 
on Bills in the second reading, reported a Resolve 
in favor of Daniel Libby, without amencment, and 
the same was read a second time and paased to be 


engrossed, 

On motion of Mr. Farnsworth, Ordered, That 
the Committee on Literature and Literary insti- 
tutions be directed to inquire into the expediency 
of repealing a Resolve requiring the Secretary of 
State to poblish an abstract of the returng of 
mon Schools.— Adjourned, : 

i say ond the Senate, referting 
as relates to 




















phew Sood of the meeting of the Legislature, 

was pagsed in conct ‘and Messrs. Perkins of 
Howl, Frost of Limington, Shaw of P 

Patten McIntire of m, Sewall 





add, that the indications of public sentiment seem |: 


W lvara that Elis a Gibbs, E-q. at Glenburn. 


white in the woods oo Saterday Jast, bad a tree 
prob- | fall upon bim which broke his co'lar bone, laid o- 


pee deceelp, exposing bis secll fora space two 
aches wide, and four or five loag. He was other. 
wise muci. brnised, but hopes are entertaincd of 
his recovery.— Bangor Whig. 


PMAarried. 


place. 


——— 


In Poland, 2ist ult, by Rev. Thomas Williams, 
Mr. Benjamin Noyes, of Falmouth, to Miss Eliza A. 
L. Allen, of the former 
_In Boston, 23d ult. by Rev. J. V. Himes, Mr. Is- 
aiah Wyman, Jr. formerly of Phi 


; Me. to Miss 


Caroline Smith, formerly of Harrison, Me. 


In Prospect, Ist inst. 
Miss Harriet M. Stinso 


r. George 
n. 


W. Grant, to 


In Boothbay, Capt. Thomas Pierce, to Miss Jane 
Webber, both of Bristol. 


In Hallowell, Mr. George Hodges, to Mrs. Sarah 
M. Wass, 
_In Turner, by the Rev. George Bates, Mr. Geo. 
Bickneil, to M:ss Tabitha Richmond. 








DKGD, 


In Newport, Me. 10th ult. Hon. Phinehas Wal- 
ker, 75. 


[~ In Waterville, Simeon Matthews, Esq. 56, for 
many years a respectable merchant of that town. 
‘In Danville, 28th ult. Mr. David Trufant, former- 
ly of Bath, aged 74. 
Lost overboard from ship Monmouth, 0° Bath, on 
the passage from Boston to New Orleans, Patrick 


Weight, said to belong to Addison, Me. 
In New York city, 25th ult. Mrs. Jane Maria Gran- 


din. youngest daughter of the late Mr. Stephen Lee, 
formerly of Portland, d 33. 
- In Hollis, on the 


inst. Mrs. Louisa, wife of 
Moses Dunn, Esq. 


In New Orleans, 6th ult, from injuries received 


by a fall from a building,-Mr. Harrison Rogers, 


c 


In Turner, 


loss. 


nter, a native of Maine. 


In Philadelphia, 30th, ult. John Vaughan, Fsq. 
Secretary of the American Philosophical Society, 
85. He was a native of England, but had resided 
in this rose Seer 65 years. 

ec, 22, Mrs. Luna, wife of Mr. Lu- 
ther-Merrill, Jr. umd late daughter of Mr. Hira Jones, 
in the 26th year of her age, she has left a bereaved 
husband, just recovering from a long and distressing 
fever, a daughter about four weeks oid, and a Iavge 
number of connections and friends to mourn her 


Drowned in Turner, Mr. John Bighy aged about 
70, in crossing the Androscoggin river on the ice, 
on the evening of Dec. 15th. Jan. 7th, very sudden- 
ly, of the congestion of the heart, Mr. Isaac Leavitt, 
in the 65th year of his age. 








6c. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Jan. 38, 
1842. [Reported fur the Boston Daily Advertiser & 


Patriot]. 


At market 220 Deef Catile, 2100 Sheep, and 2+ 
Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We qnote to correspond 
with last week ; about the same prives were obiained 
for a like buality. 
ond quality $4,75, a $9,25 ; ihird quality $3,50, a 
84,50. 

Sheep —We noticed a f-w beautifal Sheep, but coull 
not ascertain what they were sold for. 
at $1,12 1,87 1,62 1,88 and 2,25. 
Swine—A selected lot to p.ddle 34 and 4jc ; a lot 
to close, nearly pll Barrows, 3ic, At retail from 4 to 


First quality $5,50 


a $5,25 ; aec- 


VV e quote lo's 





Bangor Cam:nercial, 
Mercantile 
Calais Bank, 
Washington County, at Calais,— 
Stillwater Canal, at Orono, 
City Bank, Portland, 
Westbrook Bank, 

Georgia Lumber, 

Fraukfort Bank, 

Gitove Bank, Bangor, 
Lafayette, Bangor, 

St. Croix, 

Agricultural Bank Brewer, 
Cit. Bank, Augusta, new plate ,— 
Oxford Bank, ot Fryeburg, 
Bangor Bank, old. 

Bank of Old Town, Orono, 
Damariscoite Bank, 


Wolfborough Bank, 
Coacord Bank, 


New York City, 
Safety Fuod Banks, 
Red Back, 

Bank of Buffalo, 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected hy GEO. F. COOK & Co, Exchange 


Brokers, Nu. 29 State street—opposite the 


Merchants’ Bank.—Dec. 
MAINE. 


do. 


2 > 
Rene aen 


;Ssltlasl 


arneseree 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


80 @4<«< 6. 64 
3e 5 eS. 08. 4 | 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
“ “és sé 


Commonwealth Bank, Boston 50 a 
Chelsea, 


80 24 


Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank 

S. Adams, 80 «@ 
Nahant, 80 «a 
Middling Interest, at Boston, 15 a 
Middlesex. at Cambridge, 3 a 
Newburyport Bank, 75 « 
Fulton Bank, Boston, 7 a 


Norfolk, at Roxbury, redeemed at their 
Roxbury, at Roxbury. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Scituate, 20 «a 
VERMONT. 

Bennington, 50 «a 

Essex, Guildhall, 80 a 


CONNECTICUT. 


Housatonic Rail Read Co., 2a 
NEW YORK 

4 a 

2a 

lj a 

50 «a 





Bank Notes, State of New 


Jersey, Ll a 


“ City of Philadelphia, 34 @ 


* City of Baltimore, — 
** District of Columbia, 
* Virginia, 

Old United States Bank Notes, 23° a 


25a 


54 4 


United States Bank Notes, 59 a 
Drafis on New York, “ir @ 
do on Philadelphia, 3}-a 
do on Baltimore, 2a 
do on Richmond, 51-4 a 
do on Charleston, lia 
do on Savannah, 3 a4 
do on Augusta, 3 4 
do on Cincinnati, 10 a 
do on Nashville, 12) a 
do on St. Louis, ll «@ 
do on Mobile, 8 a 
do on New Orleans, Sha 
Exchange on England, 8 a 
Spanish Doubloons, 16 00 
exican do 15 75 
Sovereigns, 4 8 
American Gold, 4 





\ 


in sa.d towo of 


fraud. 

closed 

no sule 

Charter Expired. 


3. 
5 per ct 


oc “ “e 


‘es ae “ 


counter. 
fraud. 


ie it ee te 
am a 6 tt 
3 “cc “ ‘ 
Q “ “ “ 
anal te “ ‘ 


wsrwoll | llalela 


34 “ “ee ig 
ll “ “ “ 
14 a. 8 #8 
12 « & & 


. | suffer the men and 








Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


Wanted. 


Vi} ANTED in exchange for West India and Dry 
Civods 


15,00 lbs. Dried Apple, 


10,00) * Country Boor, 
th But'er, 
8,000 «* Ham, 
50) Lard, 
5.000 PBashele Oata, 
1,000 * Corn, 
80 * Beans, 
190 * Kye, 


Por which the highrst price will be paid, and goods 
at prices to s@it Customers, Ih, WATERS. 
N. B. Any ofthe above named articles will be ta- 
ken in pay forthe Maine Farmer. Store on the corne 
of Market Square. Augusta Jan. 1, 1842. 
Gioods ! Goods! ! 
if WATERS, bus a large assortment of W. 1. 
e Goods, Groceries and Frovia.ons, a so Dou stic 
bry Goods, &e. Ke, which he will sell at very low 
prices, lower than he has been selling for the year past. 
Please give him a call. fle has on hand in part 
50 tihds. Salt, 
10 * Molcsses, 
9 TRoxes brown tiavanna Sogar, 
10 Whole and half chests Tea, 
10 Bags Cofiie, 
12 Bags fine Salt, 

1,200 Yds. Sheeting, 

1,500 ** Calico, and other goods in proportion. 
which he offers at wholesale or retail at the corner 
store on Market square. i. WATERS 

Augusta Jan. 1, 1842. 





Tw the Ilonorable W. EMMONS, Judge of the Court 
of Pr bate within and for the County of Kenn: bec. 
7" E Petnion and Kepresentation of SAMUEL, 

8 WHITE, Administrator of the Estate of BENJA- 
MIN CARR, Janr , late of Readfield in the County of 
Kennebec, respectfully shews, that the personal estate 
of said decease, which has come ito the hands and 
possession of the suid Adwinistrator, is not sufficient to 
pay the just debts and demands against said estate bv 
the sam of fifty dollars, that sa'e of part only of said 
estate will injare the residue thereof. 

That the suid Administrator therefore makes arpli- 
cation to this Court and prays your Henor that he nay 
be authorized and empowered, agreeably to law, to 
sell and pass deeds to convey al! the real es'ate of said 
deceased, inciuding the revision of the widow's dower, 
if necessary, with incidental charges. All which is 
respectinlly subimitted, SAMUEL WHITE. 


County of Kennebec, s2.—Ata Court of Probate 
held in Augusta on the last Monday of Dec. 1841, 

Ou the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, ‘That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of said petition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks successively, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that a'l 
persons iuterested insy attend on the last Monday of 
January next, at the Court of Probate then to be hol- 
den in Angnsta, and shew cause, if any, why the pray- 
er of said petition shoold not be granted. Such notice 
to be given before said Court. W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Atwest: J.J. EVELETH, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 


étest: J.J. EVELETH, Register. 





To the Breeders of good pigs and 
the torers of good pork. 





FE ITE Subscribers would give notice that they have a 

j prime Boar, three quorters Derkshire and one quar- 
ter Bedford, which wi'l be at the service of these who 
wish to breed from him. ‘Terms, $1. ‘The above 
cross ix preferred by many to the fall blood Herkshire. 
‘They have also, for sale three fall blood Tuscarora 
pigs, Viz :—a boar and two sows, which they will dis- 
pose of reasonab'y. ‘The Tuscaroras make cn excel- 
lent cross with the common breeds, and are quict and 
thrifty animals. We would say to those who wish to 
know more about them, that we neither pemper ovr 
jigs nor puff our hogs ‘as the manner of some is,” 
but we ask them to come and see and jodg@ for them- 
selves. J.& J. GLIDDEN, 
3wil 








—— 


P ROSPECTUS. The undesigned having parchased 
a contruling interest in the Madisonian, proposes to 
issue a Daily Paper from their office, on or about the 
15th of Decemb_r. 
‘The paper will be devoted to the support of ench con- 
stitulional measnres as the interests of the people may 
demand—and from what has been seen of the purpo- 
ses of President ‘l'yler’s Administration, there is every 
reason to believe that such measures are in contempla- 
tion by the present head of the Government. — 
We propose to labor for the entire restoration of the 
eure doctiines aud faithful practices of the founders of 
our Republic—not to battle for the mere exatation of 
partisan dictators. ‘To advocate those principles of 
car patrivtic forefathers which were altogether designed 
io ensure the prosperity and happiness of the Confeder- 
acy, iv the'r original purily—not to tear down the 
inodern fubrics of demagogues to erect pedestals for 
other ambitious and dishonest aspirants. In short, it 
is our design to pursue the Riau, alike heediess of 
party names and party interests, and to expose the 
WRONG, emanate from what men, or in what sec- 
tions it may, but it is far from oar intention ever to in- 
dulge in want.n and vulger abuse. Yet we will not 
measures we advocate to be on- 
justly asersed, and wrongfally a-sailed with impunity. 
Ifeartily approving the independent course parsed 
hy the President during the late extraordinary session of 
Congress, it, shall be oar endeaver, at a fitting period, 
to place before the public all the circumstances con- 
nected wih the origin and fate of thetwo Bank bills. 
That the Doily Madisoniu® may merit the sapport 
of the community indiscriminately, the andersigned is 
resolved to uring to hia assistance in the editorial de- 
partment, the best political and literary talent that can 
ve secured. In wid of this purpose, an ab'e and ex- 
perienced European correspondent (situited at Bremen) 
has been engaged to transmit to us vy the stenmers ev- 
ery fortnight, the most comprehensive accounts of the 
state and progress of things in the Old World of which 
he is capable. ‘This enterprise, we trast, will be duly 
appreciated by our sabseribers. 





84 premium 
a 16 2 
a 1580 
a 487 
a —ady. 





Netice of Forcelcsure. 


TJ HEREAS, Ezra Fivk, F. N. Fisk, Allen Fisk, 


Thomas G. U, Fisk, Sanford Johnson, Wad- 
ley B. Fisk, U. H. Virgin, G. N. Cole, Benjamin B. 
Bourn, Asa Gile, and Moses Habbard, on the s:.teenth 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 


Beginni 


eight hundred and thirty nine, mortgaged to Cumfort 
<. Smith ef Wayne, a “certain tract of land sitaated 
Wayne and bounded as follows, to wit: 


on the North side of the road leading by 
Fisk’s Mills in said Wayne at a point which is about 
twelve feet West of the Westerly side of the channel 


East to land of Samuel J 


of water of said stream, thence ranning North thirty 
degrees 
Westerly by said Jenn 


ennings, thence 


ing’s land, —— rods to a stake 


and stones it a corner, thence Southerly by said Jen+ 
nings’ land to the road, thence Easterly by said road to 








Oldtown abd Allen of Biuehill, were joined on the 












cousideration 
es for the parpose of 


Serbo garg ht 


thereof, claims 


the place of beginning, containing two acres the same 
more ae wiih the eae privilege, build- 
ppurtenances thereunto Tie 

it known, that the conditions of 
have beea broken, and the Morigagee in 
possession of said premis- 


8 \SUEL P, BENSON, 


ttorneyv o 
COMFORT C. SMITH. 
January ith, 1842, Sw? 


An eflicient corps of stenographers will be employ ed 
to report the proceedings and debates of each house of 
Congress, whieli will be put in type the evening of the 
day they transpire, and be transmitted promptly to our 
subscribers throagh the mails. baits 
As the only Administration Joarnal in the District 
of Co'ambia, pablishing officially, the proeceedings of 
the Governinent, and cherishing and defending bon- 
estly and earnestly the principles open which the pub- 
lic ucts of President ‘lylér have thud far been foanded, 
we may, we trust, jastly calcalaté upon no incons:d- 
erable share at least of the support of that very com- 
peehensive body of our fellow citizens who are the 
iricnds of good o-der aud fair hfal government. 
TERMS, 

Daily per annam, in advances, $10 
For the approaching sossion, probably seven 

months, in advance, 
The tri-weekly, per annam, 
For siz mouths, 
Weekly 
For six months, 1,25 

> All letters must be addressed post ge) 
to the Editor. 

Postmasters throvghout the Union are requested to 
act as our agents, Those who may particalurly exert 
themselves in extending the circulstion of the payer. 
will not only be alléwed a liberal commission on sums 
remitted, but receive our warmest thanks. 

Papers (wh-ther administration, opposition or Nev- 
tral) copying this prospeetas (inclading this paragraph) 
and sending us numbers containing itymarked, will be 
entitled to an exchange, 

J. B. JONES. 


Washing‘on City, Nov & 84l, 


wece 


free ‘of 























Original. 
THE INFANT’S SMILE IN DEATH. 


I've been amid the festive throng, 
And seen the gay forma moving there— 
Where pleasure’s tones were loud and strong, 
And music filled the air— 
Where bright wreaths crowned the fair one’s brow, 
And youthful hearts their glad smiles poured, 
Free as the sparkling wines that flow 
Around the festal board. 


{’ve seen in bridal robes arrayed 
With glowing hopes and prospec’s high, 
The blashing girl—the blooming maid, 
With laoghing heart and joyous eye— 
I've seen her to the altar led, 
By him who claimed her bride, 
And youthfal hearts together wed 
In beauty’s summer pride. 


I've seen the glorious earth all bright 
In richness of the sanset sky, 
"The butterfly in golden light 
Across the sunbeams fly, 
And smiling flowers and verdure green 
Wide o'er the landscape blooming fair, 
The lake's clear bosom a!! serene, 
And water-lily waving there. 
Bat fairer view mine eye hath met 
Than maiden for the bridal crowned 
And sweeter smile than ever yet 
Ia mirthful halls went round — 
’Twas infant's, smile its smile in death— 
The golden locks from off its brow 
Blown gently back by suminer’s breath, 
How cilm the sleeper now. 


A happy lot, fair infant thine, 
So soon to liave thy journey o'er, 

So soon to reach a tranquil clime 
And gain a sammer shore, 

Smile on sweet babe in dieamless rest, 
1 envy thy repose, 

Of earth's bright things, most brightly blest. 
Thou slumbering infant rose. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Dec, 20, 1841. 


Original. 
THE VIOLET. 
1. There isa flower, a gentle flower, 
Not often found in beauty's bower, 
The flowret fair I bring to thee, 
The lilly with its virgin whi'e 
Ie not to me so sweet a sight 
With all its grace and purity. 
2. ’Tis naught that in the garden grows, 
Tis not the pink or blushing rose 
That sits so queenly on its st. m 
No tulip with its gaudy wing 
None of the wild wood flowers that fling 
Their fragrance o'er the glen, 
8. It is not found on the mountain’s brow, 
Nor where the laurel waves its Lough, 
It grows in some sequestered spot, 
It is not brought from foreign lands 
Where rivers roll o’er golden sands— 
It is the sweet—forget me not. 
—_i 
Original. 
REMEMBER NOW TILY CREATOR. 
Ay soon, very soon shall be struck the col: dart, 
And life's silver chords forever shall part, 
The pitcher be broken, and broken the bowl, 
And the wheel by the cistern no long*r shall roll. 
Ay soon, very soon the mourners shal! go 
To the home of the dead on their errand of woe, 
And the daughters of music shall cease the glad strain 
As they sce in their streets the faneral train. 


Ay soon, very soon though the blew do not come 

Till age snows the locks with the almond trees bloom, 
*Till the windows are blinded, and each darkened sense 
Shailsummon the soul to its pilgrimage lence, 


Then think of thy God in life’s early day 

Ere the bright morn of youth hath quite passe? away, 

Ere the evil days come and the years draw nigh 

From whose gloomy presence each pleasare shall fly. 
Naine W. Seminary, Jan. 12, 1841. N. 


——— 
—_ 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_— en en = a - eee 


> ae 
Jerry Gutiridge. 
OR, AN IDLER'S NATURE CHANGED. 


A TRUE TALE OF “THE REFORMATION.” 


Oh, for ‘the good old days of Adam and 
Eve!’ when vagabond idjers were not; or the 
good old days of the pilgrim fathers of New 
England, when they were suitably rewarded! 
That they could not bide those days there is 
extant the following testimony. In the early 
court records of that portion of the old Bay 
State called the District of Maine, in the year 
b645, we have the following entry of a present- 
ment by agrand jury: 

‘We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle 
person, and not providing for his family, and 
for giving reproach‘ul language to Mr, Nat. 
Frier, when he reproved him for his idleness. 

‘The court, for his offence’ adjudges the de- 
linguent to have twenty lashes on his back, 
and to bring security to the court, to be of 
better behavior, in providing for his family.’ 

The whole history of this affair, thus faintly 
shadowed forth in these few lines, has recently 
come to light. andis row f-rthe first time 
published, for the benefit ofthe world, as here- 
after fulloweth, 





‘What shall we have for dinner. Mr. Gat- 
tridge ? said the wife of Jerry Guttridge, in a 
sad, desponding tone, as her husband cane 
into the Ing hovel’ from a neighboring grog 
shop, about 12 o’clock ona hot July day. 

‘O, pick up some thing,’ said Jerry, ‘and I 


wish you would be s 7 and get it ready ; for 
I’m bungry now, and I want to go back to the 
shop for Sam Willard and Seth Harmon are 
coming over by an’ by, to swap horses, and 
they'll want me to ride’em. Come, stir 
round ; for J can’t wait.’ Si 

‘We have'nt got any thing at all in the house 
to eat,’ said Mrs, Guttridge, ’What shall J 
get 7? - ad 

Well, cook something,’ seid Jerry; ‘no 
matter what it is.’ 


But, Mr. Guttridge, we have'nt got the 
least thing in the house to cook.” 

‘Well, well, pick up something,’ said Jerry, 
rather snappishly, ‘for I’m in a hurry. 

‘f can’t make victuals out of nothing,’ said 
the wife ; ‘if you'll only bring any thing in the 
world into the house to cook, “I'll cook it. 
But I tell you we hav’nt got a mouthful of 
meat in the house, nor a mouthful of bread, 
nor a speck of meal ; and the last potatoes we 
had in the house, we ate for breakfast ; and 
you know we din’t have more then half enough 
fur breakfast, neither.’ 

‘Well, what have you been doing all this 
forenoon,’ said Jerry, that you have not pick- 
ed up something? Why did’nt you go over 
to Mr. Whitman's‘ and borrow some meal ?’ 

Because,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, ‘we've 
borrowed meal there three times, that is not 
returned yet { and I was ashamed to go again, 
till that was paid, And beside, the baby’s 
cried so I’ve had to tend him the whole fore- 
noon, and could’nt go out. 

‘Then you a’ot a-goin’ to give us any din- 
ner are 101?’ said Jerry with a reproachtul 
tone and look. ,I pity the man that has a 
helpless, shifiless wife ; he has a hard row to 
hoe.—What’s become of that fish I brought in 
yesterday ?” eee 

‘Why, Mr. Guttridge,’ said his wife, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘you and the children are 
that fish for your supper last night. I never 
tasted a morsel of it, and haven’t tasted any 
thing but potatoes these two days; aud I’m so 
faint now, I can hardly stand.’ 

‘Always a-grumblin,’ said Jerry; ‘1 can’t 
never come into the house, but what I must 
hear a fuss about something, or other. What’s 
this boy snivelling about ?’-he continued, tur- 
ning to little Bobby, bis oldest boy, a little rag 
ged, dirty-faced, sickly looking th ng, about 6 
years old; at the same time giving the child a 
box onthe eat‘ which iaid him his length on 
the floor, ‘‘Now shci up!’ said Jerry, ‘or 
{ll learn you to be erying about all day for 
nothing.’ 


Mrs. Guttridge; she sighed heavily as she 
raised the chiid from the floor, and seated him 
on the opposite side of the room. 

‘What is Bob crying about?! said Jerry, 
fretfully. 

‘Why, Mr. Guttridge,’said his wife, sink- 
ing upon the bench beside her little boy, and 
wiping his tears with her apron, ‘the poor 
child has been crying for a piece of bread 
these two hours. He’s eat nothin’ to-day, 
but one potato, and | suppose the poor little 
thing is half starved.’ 

At this moment their neighbor, Mr. Nat. 
Frier, a substantial farmer and a_ worthy 
man, made his appearance at the door and as 
it was open, he walked ia and took a seat. 
He knew the destitute condition of Guttridg- 
e’s family. and hadolten relieved their dis- 
tresses. His visit at the present time was 
partly an errand of charity, for, being in want 
of some extra Jabor in his haying field that 
afternoon, and knowing that Jerry was do- 
ing nothing, while his family was starving, 
he thought he would endeavor to get him to 
work for him, and pay him in provisions. 

Jerry seated himself rather sullenly on a 
brokea-backed chair, the only sound one in 
the house being occupied by Mr. Fiier, to- 
ward whom he cast sundry rough looks and 
surly glances. ‘The truth was, Jerry had 
not received the visits of his neighbors, of 
late years, with a very gracious welcome. 

He regarded them rather as spies, who came 
to search out the nakedness of the land, than 
as neighboriv visitors, exling to exchange 
friendly salutations. Ile said not a word; 
and the first address of Mr. Frier was to 
little Bobby. 

‘What’s the matter with little Bobby?’ 
said he, in a gentle tone ; ‘come my little fel- 
low, come here, and tell me what’s the mat- 
ter,’ 

‘Go, run, Bobby; go, and see Mr. Frier,’ 
said the mother slightly pushing hin forward 
with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger ia his mouth and 
the tears still rolling over his dirty face edg- 
ed along sideways up to Mr. Frier, who took 
him in his lap, and asked him what was the 
matter, 

‘I want a piece of bread !? said Bobby. 

‘And won’t your mother give you some 
said Mr. Frier, terderly, 

‘She haint got none,’ replied Bobby, ‘nor’ 
taters, too.” Mrs Guttridge’s tears told the 
rest of the sfory. ‘The worthy farmer knew 
they were entirely out of provisions again, 
and he forebore to ask any farther questions; 
but told Bobby ifhe would go over to his 
house he would give him something to eat. 
Then turning to Jerry, said he: 

‘Neighbor Guttridge, I’ve got four tons of 
hay down, that needs to go in this afternoon, 
for it looks as if we should have rain by to- 
morrow; and I’ve come over to see if I can 
get you to go and help me. If you'll go and 
assist me to get it in, I'll give you a bushel 
of meal, ora,half a bushel of meal and a 
bushel of potatoes and two pounds of pork.” 

‘I can’t go,’ said Jerry; ‘I’ve got some- 
thing else to do.’ 

‘O, well ’ said Mr. Frier, ‘if you have 
got something else to do that will be more 
profitable, I am glad of it, for there’s enough 
hands that I can get, only 1 thought you 
might like to go, bein’ you was scant of pro- 
visions,’ 

‘Do, pray go, Mr. Guttridge!’ said his wife, 
with a beseecbing look, ‘for you are only go- 
ing over to the shop to ride them horses, and 
that won’t do no good: you'll only spend all 
the afternoon for nothing; and then we shall 
have to go to bed without our supper again. 
Do, pray go, Mr. Guttridge, do!’ 

‘I wish you would hold your everlasting 
clack!” said Jerry; ‘you are always full of 
complainings. It’s got to be a fine time of 
day, ifthe women are a-going to rule the 
roast. I shall go-over and ride them horses, 
and it’s no business to you nor nobody else; 
and if you are too lazy to get your own sup- 
per, you may go without; that’s all I have 
got to say.’ 

With that he aimed for the door, when! 
Mr. Frier addressed him as follows: 

‘Now I must say, neighbor Guttridge, if 
you are a going to spend the afternoon over 
to the shop, to ride horses for [them jockeys, 
and leave your family without provisions 
when you have a good chance to ’arn enough 
this afternoon to last them nigh about a week, 
—I must say neighbor Guttridge, that | 
think you are not inthe way of your duty.’ 
Upor this, Jerry whirled round and look- 
ed Mr. Frier full in the face, ‘grinning hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile,’ and said he: 

‘You old, miserable, dirty, meddling vay- 
abond! you are a scoundrel and a scape-gal- 





lows, and an jvfernal sinall piece of a man, 


The tears rolled a fresh duwn the cheeks of 


'T think! I’ve as good a mind to kick you out 
of-doors, as ever I had to eat. Who ma 
you a master over me, to be telling me 
duty ? You had better go home and 
care of your own brats, and let your 
bors’ alone.’ att 
Mr. Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly in 
the face, without uttering a syllable; while 


doors, and steered directly, forthe grog shop 
leaving his wife to ‘pick up something” ifshe 
could, to keep herself and children from ab- 
solute starvation. 

“Mr. Frier was a benevolent man and a 
true christian, and in the true spirit of a 
christian he always sought to relieve distress 
wherever he found it. He wag endowed, 
too, with a good share of plain common sense, 
and knew something of human nature ; and 
as he was well aware that Mrs. Guttridge 
really loved her husband, notwithstanding 
his idle habits, and cold, brutal treatment to 
his family, he forbore to remark upon the 
scene which had just past but telling the 
afflicted woman he world send her somethinz 
to eat, he took little Bobby by the hand and 
led himhome. A plate of victuals was set 
before the child, who devoured it with a 
greediness that was piteous to behold, 

‘Poor cre’ture!” said Mrs. Frier; ‘why 
‘why he’s haifstarved! Betsey, bring him a 
dish of bread and milk; that will set the best 
on his poor, empty, starved stomach.” 

Betsey ran and got the bowl of bread and 
milk; and little Bob»y’s hand soon began to 
move from the dish to his mouth, with a mo- 
tion as steady and rapid asthe pendulum of 
aclock. The whole family stood and Jook- 
ed on, With pity and surprise, until he had 
finished his meal, or rather until he had eat- 
en as much as they dared allow him to eat at 
once; for although he had devoured a large 
plate of meat and vegetables, and two dishes 
of bread and milk, his appetite seemed rav- 
enous as when he first began; and he still, 
like the memorable Oliver Twist ‘asked for 
more.’ 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr. Frier 
had been relating to his family the events 
that had occurred at Guttridge’s house, and 
the starving condition of the inmates; and it 
was at once agreed, that something should 
be sent over immediately; for they all said 
‘Mrs. Guttridge was a clever woman, and it 
was a shame that slic should be left to suffer 
so.’ 

Accordingly, a basket was filled with 
bread, a jug of milk, and some meal and veg- 
etables, ready cooked, which had been left 
from their dinner; Betsey ran and brought a 
pie made from their last year’s dried pump- 
kins, and asked her mother if she might not 
put that in, ‘so that the poor starved cre’tures 
might have a litile taste of something that 
was good.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her mother, ‘and put in a bit of 
cheese with it; 1 don’t think we shall be any 
the poorer for it; for ‘he that giveth to the 
poor lenceth to the Lord.’ 

‘Yes, yes’? said Mr. Frier, ‘and I guess 
you may as well put in a little dried pump- 
kin; she can stew it up for the little ones, 
and it’ll be good for "em. We've got a plen- 
ty of green siufl a growin’ to last till pump- 
kins come again.’ So a quantity of dried 
pumpkin was also packed into the basket, and 
the pie laid on top, and George was despatch- 
ed, in company with little Bobby, to carry it 
over, 

Mr. Frier’s benevolent feelings had become 
highly excited. He fergot his four tons of 
hay, and sat downto coasult with his wife 
about shat ceuld be done for the Guittridge 
family. S omethieg must be done svon; he 
was uot ableto support them all the time; 
and if they were left alone much longer, they 
would starve. He told his wife he ‘hada 
zood mind to go and enter a complaint to the 
grand jury ag’in Jerry, fora lazy, idle per- 
son, that did’ul provide for his family. The 
court sets at Sacoto-morrow, and don’t you 
think wife I had better go and do it ?” 

His wife thovglt he had better go over 
first and talk with Mrs. Guttridge about it; 
and if she was willing, he had better do it. 


with her but he did’nt think it would be the 
least use, for she loved Jerry, ugly as he was, 
and he did’nt believe she would be willing to 
have him punished by the court.’ 

However, after duc deliberation, he con- 
cluded to go over and havea talk wish Mrs 
Guttridge about the matter. Accordingly he 
took his hat and walked over. He found the 
door open, as usua!, and walked in without 
ceremony. Here he beheld the whole fami- 
ly, including Jerry himself, seated at their 
little pine table, doing a:nple justice to the 
basket of provisions which he h:d just be- 
fore sent them. Ue observed the pie hed 
been cut into two pieces, and one half of it, 
and he thought rather the largest half, was 
laid on Jerry’s plate, the rest being cut up 
into small bits, and divided among the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Guttrvidge had served none to 
herself, except a smail spoonful of the soft 
part, with which she was trying to feed the 
baby. The other eatub'es seemcd to be dis- 
tributed very much in the same proportion, 

Mr. Frier was a cool, cunsiderate man, 
whose passions were always under the most 
perfect control; but he always confessed for 
years afterward, ‘that for a minuie or two, 
he thought he felt a little s-mething like aa- 
ger rising up in his stomach !’ 

He sat and looked on, until they had fin- 
ished their meal, and Jerry had eaten bread, 
and meat, and vegetables enough for two 
common men’s dinners, and swallowed his 
half of the pie, and a large slice of cheese, 
by way of dessert, and then rose and took his 
hat, and, without saying a word, marched de- 
liberately out of the house, directing his 
course again to tke grog-shop. 

Mr. Fiier now broached the subject of his 
errandto Mrs. Guttridge. He told her the 
neighbors could not afford to support her 
family much longer, and unless her husband 
went to work, he did’nt see but they. would 
have tostarve, 

Mrs. Guttridge began to ery. She said 
‘she did’nt know what they should do; she 
had talked as long as talking would do any 
good; but somehow, Mr. Guttridge did’nt 
seem to love to love work. She believed it 
wasn’t his natur’ to work.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Guttridge, do you believe the 
scriptures ?’ said Mr. Frier solemnly. ‘1’ 
sure I do,’ said Mrs. Guttridge; ‘1 believe 
all there is in the Bible.’ 

‘And don’t you know,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘the 
Bible says, ‘He that will not work, neither 
shall he eat? +, 

‘I know there’s something in the Bible 
like that,’ said Mrs. Guttridge, with fh very 
serious look, : 





he, having blown his blast, marched out of 


Mr. Frier said, he ‘could go over and talk. 


‘Then do you think it right,’ added Mr. 
Frier, ‘when your neighbors send you ina 
basket of provisions, do you think it right that 
Mr. Guttridge who won’t wo:k and ‘arna 
mouthful himself, should si: down aud eat more 
than all the rest of you,-and pick out the best 
of it too ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t suppose it’s right,’ said Mrs. 
Guttridge, thoughtfully; ‘but somehow, Mr. 
Guttridge is hearty, it seems as if he would 
faint away, if he din’t have more than the rest 
of us to eat.’ 

‘Well, are you willing to go on inthis way,’ 
continued Mr. Frier, ‘in open violation of 
the serfptures, and keep yourself and children 
every day in danger of starving?’ 

‘What can I do Mr. Frier?’ said Mrs. 
Guttridge, bursting into a flood of tears; ‘I’ve 
talked, and talked, and it’s no use; Mr. Gut- 
tridge won’: work ; it don’: seem to be in him. 

ay be if you should talk to him, it might do 
better. 

‘No, that would be ofno use,’ said Mr. 
Frier. ‘When I was over here before, you 
see how he took it, jest because I spoke to him 
about going over to the shop when he ought 
to be to work, to get something for the family 
to eat ; you see how mad he was, and how 
provoking he talked tome. _It’s no use for 
me to say anything to him; but I think, Mrs. 
Guttridge, if somebody should complain to 
the grand jury about him, the couit would 
make him goto work. And if you are wil- 
ling for it, { think I should feel it my duty to 

o and complain of him.’ 

‘Well L don’: know but it would be best,’ 
said Mrs, Guttridge, ‘and if you think it 
would make him work, I’m willing you should. 
When will the court set ?’ 

‘To-morrow,’ said Mr. Frier ; ‘and I'll give 
up all other business, and go and attend to it.’ 

‘But what will the court do to him, Mr. 
Frier ?? 

‘Well, I don’ know,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘but 
I expect they’il punish him; and I kaow they’Il 
make him go to work.’ 

‘Punish .im!, exclaimed Mrs. Guttridge, 
with a troubled air, ‘Seems to me I don’t 
want him punished. 
Frier, they will hurt him any ?’ 

‘Well I think it’s likely,’ said Mr Frier, 
‘they will hurt him’ some; but you must re- 
member, Mrs. Guttridge, it is better once to 
smart than always ache. Remember, too, 
you'll be out of provisions again by to-mor- 
row. Your nrighbors can’t support your 
family all tne time; and if your husband 
don’t go to work -you'll be starving again. 
Sull, if you don’t feel willing and don’t think 
it’s best, I won't go near the grand jury, nor 
do nothin’ about it.’ 

‘Oh dear !—well, I don’t know !’ said Mrs 
Guttridge, with tears inher eyes. ‘You may 
do jest as you think best about it, Mr. Frier; 
—that is, if you don’t think :hey’ll hurt him 
much,’ 

Mr. Frier retu:ned home; but the after- 
noon was so far spent, that he was able to 
get in only one ton of hay, leaving the other 
three tons out, to take the chance of the wea- 
ther. He and his wife spent the evening in 
discussing what course it was best to pursue 
with regard to the complaint against Mr. 
Guttridge; but notwithstanding his wife was 
decidedly in favor of his going the next morn- 
ing and entering the complaint, since Mrs. 
Guttridge had consented, yet Mr. Frier was 
undecided. He did not like to do it; Mr. 
Guttridge was a neighbor and it was an un- 
pleasant business. But when he arose the 
next morning, looked out, and beheld hig 
three tons of hay drenched with a heavy rain, 
and a prospect of a continued storm, he was 
not long in making up his mind. 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘1 spent a good part of 
the day, yesterday, in looking after Guttrid- 
ge’s family, to keep them from starving, and 
now, by his means, I’ve lost three tons of 
hay. I don’tthink it’s my duty to put up 
with it any longer. 

Accordingly as soon as breakfast was over, 
Mr. Frier was out, sputtering along.in the 
mud and rain, with his old great coat thrown 
over his shoulders, the sleeves flapping lovs- 
ely down by his side, and his drooping hat 
twisted awry, wending his way to court, to 
appear before the grand jury. 

‘Well, Mr. Frier, what do you want?’ ask- 
ed the foreman, asthe complainant entered 
the room. 

‘I come to complain of Jerry Guttridge to 
the grand Jury,’ replied Mr. Frier, taking 
off his hat, and shaking the rain from off it. 

‘Why, what has Jerry Guttridge done?’ 
said the foreman, ‘I didn’t think he had life 
enough to do any thing worth cemplaining of 
to the grand jury.’ 

‘It’s because he hasnt got !:.e enough to 
do any thing,’ said Mr. Frier, ‘that I’ve 
come to complain of him. The fact is. Mr. 
Foreman, he’s a lazy, idle fellow, and wont 
work nor provide nothin’ for his family to 
eat; and they’ve been half starved this long 
time; and the neighbors had to keep sending 
in something, all the time to keep ’em alive,’ 

‘But,’ said the foreman, ‘Jerry’s a peacea- 
ble kind of achap, Mr. Frier; has any body 
talked to him about it, in a neighborly way, 
and advised him to do differently? And may 
be he has no cl:ance to work, where he could 
get any thing for it.’ 

‘Iam sorry to say,’ replied Mr. Frier, 
‘that he’s been talked to a good deal, and it 
don’t do no good; and I tried hard to get 
him to work for me, yesterday afternoon, and 
offered to give him victuals enough to last 
his family most a week, but I could’nt get 
him to; and he went off to the grogshop, to 
sce some jockeys swap horses. And when I 
told him calmly, I did’nt think he was in the 
way Of his duty, he flew in a passion, and 
called me an old, miserable, dirty, meddling, 
vagabond, and a scoundrel, and a scape-gal- 
lows, an infernal small piece of a man!’ 

‘Abomirable!’ exclaimed one of the jury; 
‘who ever heard of such outrageous con- 
duct?’ . 

‘What a vile blasphemous wretch!’ ex- 
claimed another; ‘I should’pt a wondered if 
he’d ’a fell dead on the spot!’ 

The foreman asked Mr, Frier, if Jerry 
had ‘used them very words.’ 

‘Exactly them words, every one of ’em,’ 
said Mr. Frier. 

‘Well,’ said the foreman, ‘then there is ne 
more to be said. Jerry certainly deserves to 
be indicted, if any body in this world ever 
did.’ 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn up, 
a warrant was issued, and the next day Jer- 
ry was brought before the court, to answer 
to the charges preferred against him. Mrs. 
Sally Guttridge and Mr. Nat Frier were sum- 
mond as witnesses, When the honorable 
couit was ready to hear the case, the clerk 





called Jerry Guttridge, and bade him heark- 


But do you think, Mr.| 





en to an indictment found again t him by the 
grand inquest for the district of Maine, now 
sitting at Saco, in the words following, viz: 
‘We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle per- 
son, and not providing for his family; and 
giving reproachful language to Mr. Nat Fri- 
er, when he reproved him for his idleness.’ 
‘Je:ry Guttridge, what say you to this indict- 
ment? Are you guilty or not <nilty?’ 

‘Not guilty,’ said Jerry; ‘and there’s my 
wife can tell you the same, any day. Sally 
hav’nt I always provided for my family? 

‘Why, yes,’ suid Mrs, Gutiridge, ‘I don’t 
know but you have as well as » 

Stop, stop!’ said the judge, looking down 
over the top of his spectacles at the witness, 
‘stop Mrs. Guttridge; you must not answer 
ques ions until you have been sworn.’ 

The court then directed the clerk to swear 
the witness; whereupon, he called Nat Frier 
and Sally Guttridge to step forward, and 
hold up their right hand. Mrs. Guttridge 
lingered a little behind; but when at last she 
faltered along, with a feeble and hesitating 
step, and held up her thin, trembling hand, 
and raised her pale blue eyes, half swimming 
in tears, tewards the court, and exhibited her 
care worn features, which though sun burnt, 
were pale and sickly, the Judge had in his 
own mind more thau half decided the case 
against Jerry, ‘The witnesses having been 
sworn, Mrs. Guttricge was called to the 
stand, 

‘Now Mrs. Guttridge,’ said the judge, ‘you 
are not obliged to testify against your hus- 
band any thing more than you choose; you 
testimony must be voluntary. ‘The court 
will ask you questions louching the case, and 
you can answer them or not, as you think 
best. And in the first place, I will ask you 
whether your husband neglects to provide for 
the necessary wants of his family; and whet’: 
er you do, or do not, have comfurtable food 
for yourself and children?’ 

‘Well, we go pretty hungry, a good deal 
of the time,’ Said Mrs. Guttridge, trembling; 
‘but I don’t know but Mr. Guttridge does 
the best he can about it. There don’t seem 
to be any victuals that he can get, a good 
deal of the time.’ 

‘Well, is he, or is he not, in the habit of 
spending his time idly, when he might be at 
work, and earning something for his family 
to live upon?’ ‘ 

‘Why as to that,’ replied the witness, ‘Mr. 
Guttridge don’t work much; but I don’t 
know as he can help it ; it does’nt scem to 
be his natur’ to work. Somehow, he don’t 
seem to be made like other folks; for if he 
tries ever so much, he can’t work but a few 
minutes at a time; the natur’ don’t seem to 
be in him.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the judge, casting a dig- 
nified and judicial glance at the culprit, who 
stood with mouth wide open, and eyes fixed 
on the Court with an intentness that showed 
he began to take some interest inthe matter; 
‘well, well, perhaps the court will be able to 
put the nature in him.’ 

Mrs. Guttridge was directed to step aside, 
and Mr. Nat Frier was called to the stand. 
His testimony was very much to the point; 
clear and conclusive. But asthe reader is 
already in possession of the substance of it, 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate it. Suflice 
it to say, that when he was called upon to re- 
peat the reproachful language which Jerry 
nad bestowed upon the wituess, there was 
much shuddering, and an awful roiling of 
eyes throughout the courtroom. Even the 
prisoner’s face kindled up aliost to a blaze, 
and thick drops of sweat were seen to start 
from his forehead, The judge to be sure, re- 
tained a dignified self-posse-sion, and settling 
back ia his chair, said it was not necessary 
to question the witness any further; the case 
was clearly made out; Jerry Guttridge was 
unquestionably guilty of the charges p efer- 
red against him. 

The court out of delicacy to the feelings of 
his wife, refrained from pronouncing sentence 
until she retired; which she did on an inti- 
mation being given her that the case was 
clused aud she could return home. Jerry 
was then called, and ordered to hearken to 
his sentence as the Court had recorded it. 

Jerry stood up and faced the court, with 
fixed eves and gaping mouth, aud the clerk 
repeated as follows: 

‘Jerry Guttridge, you having been found 
guilty of being an idle, and lazy person, and 
not providing for your family ; and givin re- 
proachful language to Mr. Nat“Frier, when 
he reproved you for your idleness ; the court 
orders that you reccive twenty smurt lases 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails, upon your naked 
back, and that this sentence be executed 
forthwith by the constables, at the whipping 
post inthe yard adjoining the court house.’ 

Jerry dropped his head, and his face assu- 
med divers deep colors, sometimes red and 
sometimes shading uponthe blue. He tried 
to glance around upon the assembled multt- 
tude, but his look was very sheepish ; and, 
unable to stand the gaze of the hundreds of 
eyes that were turned upon him, he settled 
back on a bench, leaned his head on his hand 
and looked steadily on the floor. The con- 
stables having been directed by the court to 
proceed forthwith to execute the sentence, 


‘they led him out into the yard, puthis arms 


round the whipping post, and tied his hands 
together. He submitted without resistance ; 
but when they commenced tying his hands 
round the post, he began to ery and beg, and 
promised better fashions if they would onl, 
let him go this time. But the cci:stables told 
him it was too late now; the sentence of the 
court had been passed and the punishment 
must be inflicted. The judge himself had 
stepped to a side window, which commanded 
a view of the yard, and stood peering solem- 
ly through his spectacles to see that the cer- 
emony was duly performed. All things be- 
ing in readiness, the stoutest constable took 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and laid the blows heav- 
ily across the naked back of the victim. 
Nearly every bluw brought blood, and, as 
they successively fell Jerry jumped and screa- 
med, 86 that he might have been heard well 
nigh a mile.—When the twenty blows were 
counted. and the ceremony was ended, he 
was loosened from his confinement and told 
that he might go. He put on his garments 
with asullen but subdued air ; and without 
stopping to pay his respects to the conrt, or 
even to bid any one goodbye, he straigh- 
tened for home, as fust as he could go. 

Mrs. Guttridge met him at the door, with a 
kind and piteous look, and askéd him if they 
had burt him. He made no reply but sushed 
along into the house. There he found the 
table. set, and well supplied for dinner ; for 
Mrs. Guttridge, partly through the kindness 
of Mr. Frier, and partly from her own exer- 
tions, hud maneged ‘to ‘pick up something’ 


that served to tmke quite a comfortable meal 

Jerry ste his dinter in silence, but his wif 
though he manifested jess selfishness, than 
she had knew hiim to exihit for years; for in- 
stead of appropriating the most and the bes 
of the food himself he several time: placed 
fair proportions of it upon the plates of hi; 
wife and children, 

The next morning, before the sun had dried 
the dew from the grass, whoever passed the 
having field of Mr. Frier, might have beheld 
Jerry Guttridge, busily at work, shaking out 
the wet hay to the sun; and for a mouth af- 
terward the passer-by might have seen him, 
every day, early and late’ in that and the ac- 
joining fields, a perfect pa‘tern of industry. 

A change soon became perce;t ble in the 
condition and circumstances of his family, — 
His house began to wear more of an air of 
comlort, outside andin, His wife improved 
in health and spirits, and little Bobby became 
a fat, hearty boy, and grew like a punkin. 
And years afierwa és Mrs, Guttridge was 
heard to say that ‘‘somehow, e@ er since the 
‘ere tra’, Mr. Guttridge’s na‘ur’ seemed en- 
tirely changed, 
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Maine Lemperance Union. 
‘HE anneal mecting of the Maine Temperance Un. 

ion will be holden at Augusta, on ‘Tuesday and 

Wednes ‘ay, the first and second days of February next, 

All ‘Temperance Societies of whatever name or de. 
nomination, are respectfully invited to seud delegates 
to the meeting ; aud all individuals interested in the 
cause of ‘Temperince are requested to meet with us 
and take part in our deliberations. 

Var motto is Total Abstinence from all concern with 
intoxicating liqaorg, as an article of drink for ourselves 
or others ; and we desire a full and hearty co-opera- 
tion with all who recognize the same principle 

Notice will be given hereafter, of the purticu lar house 
at which the meeting will be he'd, 

P. SANFORD, 

A. NOURSE, 

B. NASON, 
EGEN FULLER, | 
T. ADAMS, J 

Dee. 4, 1541- 

.ewis’ Arabian Hair Gil 

NFORMATION respecting the virtwes ef this high- 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, and 
afier successful experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the pablic, fully assured of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the no- 
merous Competitors for public favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
ioisiens it when dry, and restoves it to a healthy state 

In cases of recent Bulduess where the roots of the hair 

are not entirely dead, it will invigorate [them and pro- 

dace a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness. It 
is a lubor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
place longer and look better than it otherwise would. 

Wigs and ‘Top Pieces, Ladies’ [Puffs and Carls, aud ev- 

ery kind of artificial Mair, Locks of hair kept as me- 

mentos of friends are mach improved by it, and will 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally apply ing 

i. It is @ pore and ntural article without any mixture 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Hallorell. 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch, 
Gardiner ; Washburn & Co. Be Ifast ; Li.tle, Wood 
& Co. Winthrop.. 6m52 
To the Honorable W. Emmons, Judge af the Court 

of Probate within and for the County of Ken- 

Representation of George W. 


nebec. 
TS Petition ard 
Fairbanks, Administrator of the estate of Nathan 
Handy. late of Wayne, in the County of Kenneb c, 
deceased, intestate, respectfully shews, that the person. 
aul estate of said deceased, which has come into the 
hands and possession of the sad Administrator is not 
sufficient to pay the just debts and demands against said 
estite by the sum of three hundred dollars, and that 
saleof part only of said estate will injure the residue 
thereof; ‘That the said Administrator therefore makes 
application to this Court, and prays your Honor that 
he may be authorized and empowered, agreeably to 
law, to sell and pass deeds to convey all the real estate 
of said deceased, inclacding the reversion of the widow s 
dower, if necessary, with incidental charges. All 
which is respec.fully submitied. 
GEORGE W. FAIRBANGS. 
County or Kennewec, ss.—At a Court of Pro- 
bate held in Augusta, an the last Monday of 

December, 184%. 

On the Petition aloresaid, Ordered, That notice be 
given by publishing a copy of suid petition, with this 
order thereon, three weeks succescively, in the Mane 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Winthrop, that all per- 
sous interested may attend on the last Mondsy of Jan- 
uary next, at the Coart of Probate then to be holden in 
ASagusta, and shew cuuse, if any, why the prayer of 
sxid petition shou'd not be granted. Such notice to be 
given before said Court. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A:test: J.J. Evevtetra, Register. 
A irae coy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: J. J. Everern, Register. 


Executive Commitiee 
of the 
Middle District. 


Phe Wateryiice Trem Manuize- 
turing Co's Cast Iron Plougis. 
il \ViNG improved ovr faciltiis for making our 

CAST IRON PLOUGHIIS we are enabled to ofier 
them manafactured in a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘hese Ploughs have. 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Uampshire, and are aniversa'ly acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 

We bave no inducement to ase any bat the best of 
timber, as oar contract with the person who svupplirs 
is, to pay for none bat the best, leaving us to Le the 
judges as t» quality. We are thus particular fin calling 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tact 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made «f 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against buying Cast Iron Pieughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon worn 
out, and there is much ditticulty in obtaining new oves, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are minufactared 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by hs 
Plough f rthe want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. ‘This objection we have obvinted, first, 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Plooghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shires 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, end 
any failure by fuiz usage will be promptly made good. 

Tnousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricaltural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
sup*rivrity of form, material and workmanship, bat 
these Pidughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have used thera. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me. T. Crocker, Paris Hill , R. Hutchinson, §. 
Hartford, 31. Cooledga, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfie'd ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Ty!er, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thomwpuon’ VN. Hartford ; O. Bolste:, 
Rumford point ; Smith & Steward, dinson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; ©. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co, Solon ; 1. Vick- 
ery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Butes & Selden, Vorridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison ; Kidder §& Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
ril!. Diafield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; S. Par- 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Da- 
vis Readfield ; j. Fogg, Cornville ; Q. Eveleth, 
Monson ; , F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans: E, Frye, Detroit 
Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & ehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; 1. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Vew Sharon ; F. A. 
Butman & Co. Dismont ; F. Shaw, China; L. 
Crocker, Summer ; J. tv nee Jobe. 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN M ILL, gen? 

August 26, 1841. 35, uf. 








